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Mo headache unde the bonnet 


Headaches in a car generally lie under the bonnet, for there the engin 





lives. The way to prevent them goes back to the very beginnings of that engine, 
to the drawing board on which the engine was designed, plus the engineering 
skill and inspection at every stage. There are hundreds of inspectors at the 
Ford Works in Dagenham; that means a lot of inspecting. And if anything 
talters after that, there are Ford trained mechanics at all Ford Dealers. Our 
only headache at the moment is delivery, but please be patient. The cars are 
coming along — fast. 


PREFECT 10 h.p. £275 (Plus £77.2.9 purchase tax) 
ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax) 
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Good planning... 


will take account of the fact that many who 
are seeking new houses desire to own them. 
So far from being content with mere shelter, 
they require them to be soundly built, 
efficiently equipped, well sited, and pleasing 
in appearance. 

As a building society, we believe in 
these objectives and offer the fullest co- 
operation by way of financial assistance. We 


shall be pleased to answer any inquiries. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Joint Managing Directors: 
Sir Harold Bellman, J.P., LL.D. R. Bruce Wycherley, M.c., F.C.1.S 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
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Bricks and mortar are winning the 





battle of housing 
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Contractors: Wates Ltd. Staff Architect: K. W. Bland, F.R.1.B.A. Photograph: Helmut Gernsheim 
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LONDON BRICK GOMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL: HOLBORN 8282 
Midland District Office : Prudential Buildings, St. Philips Place, Birmingham, 3. Tel: Colmore 414! 
South Western District Office: {|| Orchard Street, Bristol, |. Tel: Bristo! 23004/5 
Northern Dist. Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, Leeds, !.Tel: Leeds 2077!.'Grams, Phorpres, Leeds 
L.B.16 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


THE 1947 BILL 


in this issue a considered treat- 

ment of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, which comes as we go 
to press. Believers in good planning 
must applaud its purposes, its bold 
comprehensiveness, and most of its 
provisions. It is the needed keystone 
to the legislative arch built with such 
energy in the last four years. 
Improvement in detail may be 
necessary, but all will agree that in 
principle the Bill is an immense 
advance. 


The change of method from the 
static Planning Scheme to the more 
elastic Development Plan is welcome. 
The transfer of the making of the 
broad plan to county and county 
borough councils, with joint boards 
when required, was expected, and it 
will console the minor authorities 
that operation of the plans may be 
delegated to them. 


The compensation-betterment pro- 
posals follow the Uthwatt Report 
insofar as all development rights are 
assumed by the State. They improve 
on the Report by placing both sides 
of the account in the hands of a 
Central Land Board. They fall 
short of the Uthwatt logic by for- 
going any attempt to tax increments 


N ith TIME NOR SPACE permits 


of value not due to change of use ; 
but this is a fiscal matter and does 
not concern planners provided that 
the sum available for necessary 
compensation is not limited by a 
betterment fund. On this point the 
Bill appears better than the 1943 
White Paper. The £300 millions wiil 
be argued about from both sides ; 
but on a calculation of the possible 
amount of future development it 
seems ample—as it should be in view 
of the extreme difficulty of assessment. 


Under the new set-up any piece 
of development requires not only 
express consent, but the fixing of 
a value or price. Really this is the 
most revolutionary thing in the Bill. 
It seems that’ in future the business 
judgment on development, as well 
as its social implications, becomes 
the responsibility of government. 
Planners and administrators have to 
consider how they can equip and 
organise themselves to do this colossal 
job properly—to give correct judg- 
ments without exasperating delays. 
No doubt the skill exists in the 
country, but it has to be very 
quickly mobilised if the machine is 
to work well. 


(A brief summary of the Bill 
appears on page 185.) 
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Lakeland 


A NATIONAL PARK 


By Sydney Moorhouse, F.R.G.S. 


T is a sad reflection on planning fore- 
I sight that at a time when agreement 
on the need for making the first 
English National Park in the Lake 
District is universal, there should be a 
deal of dissension among the bodies 
most concerned in the preservation of 
Lakeland as to what constitutes a threat 
to its natural amenities. 
Few projects have caused greater con- 
troversy among outdoor and planning 
bodies than the proposal of the Cumber- 
land Development Council to alter the 
face of Ennerdale to provide water for 
an artificial silk factory at Sellafield. 
The Friends of the Lake District Asso- 
ciation, which for a long time has acted 
as a voluntary watch-dog over Lakeland 
scenery, along with the National Trust 
and the Standing Committee on National 
Parks of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, oppose the scheme, 
and as the result the pros and cons of 
the case were thrashed out in October 
at a public inquiry promoted by the 
Ministry of Health at Whitehaven. 
Briefly the Ennerdale proposals can 
be summarised thus. The Whitehaven 
municipal authorities, under a century- 
old right, use Ennerdale as the source 
of their water supply and since 1849 the 
surface of the lake has been lifted two 
feet above the original level. Now, in 
order to provide more water for the 
new factory and projected municipal 
developments, it is proposed to raise the 
level a further three to five feet, thus 
submerging something like fifty acres of 
land and building a new dam across 
the foot of the lake. 
Opposition to this scheme came 


mainly from outside organisations who 
see in the proposals not only a grave 
threat to the scenic amenities of one of 
the loneliest Lakeland dales, but also 


firmly oppose any tampering with the 
natural scenery of an area in the heart 
of country most eminently suitable for 
adoption as a National Park. 

A great deal of criticism, both at the 
public inquiry and in the Cumberland 
Press, has been levelled at an apparent 
paradox created whereby the bodies 
concerned with the preservation of 
natural scenery should put forward 
an alternative scheme necessitating 
damming the River Calder, one of the 
least known Cumbrian beauty spots, 
idyllic in setting but coming outside the 
boundary of an area generally accepted 
as the National Park in embryo. 

Just outside the zone of the proposed 
National Park is the West Cumberland 
industrial area, a district presenting 
special problems of its own. As one 
witness pointed out at the inquiry, un- 
employment between the two wars was 
particularly high in this region and the 
only solution is to attract new industries 
into the area. By reason of its geo- 
graphical situation, cut off from the 
main railway lines and roads by the 
Lakeland mountains, it is forced to rely 
upon very localised industry to provide 
work for its inhabitants, and this in- 
dustry must depend upon the Lakeland 
rivers and lakes for water for power 
and other purposes. It is, therefore, 
obvious that any National Park scheme 
which seeks to impede the development 
of this area cannot be acceptable. 
Hence, the Friends of the Lake District 
Association was rigidly adhering to. its 
National Park policy when it is willing 
to sacrifice an area outside the zone 
rather than raise a barrier between the 
idea of a National Park and the need 
for West Cumberland to maintain its 
rightful place in industry. 

The result of the inquiry was that the 
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Ennerdale scheme was upheld, although 
an undertaking was given that inter- 
ference with natural amenities would be 
on as small a scale as possible. Neverthe- 
less, the question remains of importance 
not only because of the controversial 
issues raised, but as indicating further 
problems likely to arise on an even 
broader scale in any administration of 
the Lakeland National Park. 

The scheme for the adoption of a 
Lakeland National Park is, of course, 
one of long standing. When the 
MacDonald Government promoted an 
inquiry into the possibilities of estab- 
lishing National Parks in Britain so long 
ago as in 1929, various bodies interested 
in Lakeland scenery formed what was 
known as the Lake District National 
Reserve Committee and this gave evi- 
dence before the Commission on Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. This organisation was the 
forerunner of the Friends of the Lake 
District Association, a thriving body 
with over 2,000 members and branches 
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in many towns and cities and having as 
its main object ‘‘to win support for the 
policy laid down in the Report of the 
National Park Committee (1931) in so 
far as it concerns the Lake District and 
in particular to press for a unified policy 
for the Lake District as a whole.”’ 

The Dower Report on National Parks 
(1945) placed the Lake District at the 
head of the areas suggested as National 
Parks and now hopes of steps being 
taken to implement the proposals con- 
tained in the Report have been raised 
by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning’s appointment of the Hob- 
house Committee, whose report is 
expected in the near future. 

Until recently the Friends of the Lake 
District Association was mainly con- 
cerned with the formation of a Lakeland 
National Park and the local authorities 
showed but lukewarm interest, but in 
recent months the English Lakes Joint 
Planning Committee has come into being 
and is composed of representatives of 
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IN LANGDALE. LAKE DISTRICT WITH THE LANGDALE PIKES 


the various local authorities concerned, 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, and various preservation societies. 
Unfortunately the Keswick U.D.C. has 
not seen fit-to become identified with 
the Committee—a pity because Keswick 
is the focal point of Lakeland’s tourist 
industry and in the centre of the pro- 
posed National Park area. Attempts 
were made to refuse participation to the 
Friends of the Lake District Association, 
but wiser counsels prevailed and thus 
the new body is representative of both 
local and national interests. 

The formation of this new organisa- 
tion is certainly a great step forward in 
assuring conformity in Lakeland plan- 
ning, for while both the Cumberland 
and Westmorland County Councils have 
accepted the principles of the Lakeland 
Planning Report prepared by Kelly and 
Abercrombie, both bodies have, in the 
past, been far too ready to change their 
policy to meet some new development. 
At Windermere, for instance, the 


Ministry of Aircraft Production estab- 
lished a war-time factory and gave 
written undertakings to the Friends of 
the Lake District Association that this 
should be dismantled when conditions 
returned to normal. An invitation to 
continue was issued by the Westmorland 
County Council, despite the fact that 
that body had subscribed to the princi- 
ples of the Kelly and Abercrombie 
Report. 

In its composition the English Lakes 
Joint Planning Committee corresponds 
closely to the National Park Planning 
and Management Committee for each 
area mentioned in the Dower Report 
and, consequently, judicious planning 
now can do a great deal to prepare the 
ground. It is, of course, impossible to 
forecast just what.the powers of this 
Committee will be until the Report of 
the Hobhouse Committee makes its 
appearance. 

Meanwhile, threats to Lakeland have 
far from disappeared. Two years ago, 
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LANGDALE, WESTMORLAND. LOOKING UP THE DALE TO THE PIKES 


the Cumberland County Council com- 
missioned a report from consultant 
water engineers, Messrs. Lapworth, on 
the water resources available in the 
whole county. This report has never 
been circulated, but there is every reason 
to believe that, in the words of the last 
annual report of the Friends of the Lake 
District Association, it will ‘‘leave few 
dales and lakes threatened by future 
waterworks, ’’ 

The War Office, still holding some of 
the wildest mountain scenery in Martin- 
dale under Defence Regulations, and 
the Forestry Commissioners, with their 
plans for an increase in tree-planting, 
are other bodies whose future schemes 
will have a bearing on any National 
Park proposals. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see how, even if National Parks become 
the prerogative of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, threats from 
other Government departments can be 
removed until the anomaly by which the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 


is not a member of the Cabinet is first 
removed. 

That Lakeland is suitable for adop- 
tion as a National Park no one denies. 
The countryside preservation bodies 
have long desired it ; the establishment 
of the English Lakes Joint Planning 
Committee shows that the local authori- 
ties wish to.see the recommendations 
of the Dower Report implemented. 
Barriers of different outlook by those 
who look upon Lakeland as a national 
possession and thus with a purely local 
viewpoint exist, but are far from in- 
surmountable obstacles to progress, 
Meanwhile, the National Trust, with 
18,000 acres of properties in the Lake 
District, has provided a nucleus, and 
the Forestry Commissioners, who own 
many estates in the area, have given 
practical support by establishing a 
National Forest Park in the 7,000 
acres of fell country between the 
headwaters of the Duddon and the 
Esk. 
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PUBLIC INQUIRIES 


By a Solicitor 


EVERAL public local inquiries have 
recently been held under the New 
Towns Act, 1946, following the 

drafting by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning of Orders designating 
areas as sites for new towns. The pro- 
cedure at these inquiries has been the 
subject of some criticism in the Press. 
The general line of this criticism has 
been that the Minister has acted wrongly 
in confining the inquiry to the hearing 
of objections to the Order, without 
having the case for the choice of the 
designated area argued and supported 
by evidence which can be cross- 
examined before the Inspector. It may 
therefore be interesting to examine the 
law governing procedure at local in- 
quiries held (a) under the Town Planning 
Acts, and (6) under the New Towns 
Act. 


PROCEDURE 


The law relating to the procedure at 
local inquiries under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts comes partly 
from statute, and partly from case, law. 
The statute is the Local Government 
Act, 1933, which gives (in Section 290) 
authority to the Minister to hold an 
inquiry, and provides for the Inspector 
appointed by the Minister to hold the 
inquiry to require the attendance of 
witnesses by summons (the neglect of 
which summons involves the witness in 
a penalty), and provides also for the 
payment of the costs incurred by the 
Department and by other parties in 
connection with the inquiry. Apart 
from stating that the Inspector may 
take evidence on oath, the Act does 
not lay down any other rules of pro- 
cedure. Nor are precise rules to be 
found elsewhere. 


From the case law it is apparent that 
precise rules of procedure would be in- 
appropriate, because it has been held 
that such inquiries are not legal trials, 


but are what have been called ‘‘ quasi 
judicial’’ proceedings. At an inquiry 
the duty of the Inspector is simply to 
‘fact in good faith and fairly listen to 
both sides.’’ In other words, the pro- 
ceedings are not formal but must follow 
the principles of natural justice. In 
practice, the case has been opened for 
the planning authority by their Counsel, 
who has then called witnesses who have 
been cross-examined by or on behalf 
of the objectors. The objectors have 
then called their evidence (if any) and 
addressed the Inspector. Counsel for 
the planning authority has usually been 
allowed a final speech in reply. Thus 
the procedure has been somewhat simi- 
lar to that of a legal trial. Although the 
report of the Inspector to the Minister 
is a privileged document, the Minister 
must also act fairly, and must not, after 
receiving the report, listen to further 
argument by one side without giving 
the other side an opportnnity to hear 
it and to reply. 


Many inquiries under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts and under other 
statutes of a similar kind have been 
held in accordance with the law as 
stated. It is not surprising that the 
public, and even members of the legal 
profession, should have expected that 
inquiries under the New Towns Act 
should be similar to those held under 
the Town and Country Planning Acts. 
There is, however, an essential difference 
between the two types of inquiry. In 
inquiries under the Town and Country 
Planning Acts the Minister is placed 
in a ‘‘quasi-judicial’’ position to decide 
between a local planning authority and 
the objectors. Under the New Towns 
Act the Minister is hearing objections 
to a proposal made by himself. 


Section 1 (1) of the New Towns Act, 
1946, states ‘‘if the Minister is satisfied, 
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after consultation with any local authori- 
ties who appear to him to be concerned, 
that it is expedient in the national 
interest that any area of land should be 
developed as a new town by a corpora- 
tion established under this Act, he may 
make an order designating that area as 
the site of the proposed new town.”’ 
Section | (2) refers to the First Schedule 
of the Act as setting out the procedure 
to be followed in connection with the 
making of designation orders. Under 
that Schedule the Minister has first to 
prepare a draft of the order describing 
the area to be designated as the site 
of the proposed new town by reference 
to a map, either with or without 
descriptive matter, together with such 
statement as the Minister considers 
necessary for indicating the size and 
general character of the proposed new 
town. He is then to publish in the 
London Gazette and one or more local 
newspapers a notice containing the 
particulars prescribed in the Schedule. 
If any objection is made to the proposed 
order, and is not withdrawn, the 
Minister must before making the order 
cause a public local inquiry to be held 
with respect thereto and consider the 
report of the person by whom the 
inquiry was held. 


OBJECTIONS 


An inquiry under the New Towns 
Act is, therefore, not a submission by 
the Minister of his scheme for public 
approval. If it were so one might 
expect other sections of the public, 
beside those already resident within the 
area, to be represented, and the merits 
of alternative sites to be considered. If 
the Minister has already prepared a 
draft order he will presumably have 
already considered the merits of the 
scheme and of the site selected, as well 
as of possible alternative sites. Having 
decided that there is a ‘‘prima facie’’ 
case for making the order, he considers 
what weight should be given to the 
objections. Probably if there were no 
objectors he would confirm the order. 


There has been no decision at present 
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upon the legality of the procedure 
adopted by the Minister at the first 
local inquiries under the New Towns 
Act. There has, however, been a de- 
cision in a case which concerned a 
similar type of local inquiry, held on 
behalf of the Minister of Transport 
under the Restriction of Ribbon De- 
velopment Act, 1935, and the Trunk 
Roads Act, 1936. In that case (Jn re 
Trunk Roads Act, 1936 (1939), 2 K.B. 
515) the following passage occurs in 
the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice:— 


**At such an inquiry the Minister 
of Transport is in a somewhat peculiar 
position. He is the person who makes 
the draft order which is the subject- 
matter of the inquiry, and he is also 
the person who,. by one of his in- 
spectors, holds the inquiry. It is 
plainly the duty of the Minister and 
his representatives to give to the 
public, as well as to those who may 
be directly affected by his proposals, 
the fullest information with regard to 
those proposals and to explain clearly 
the purposes he has in view and how 
such purposes will be achieved and 
also the statutory or other authority 
under which the proposals are made. 


**From the evidence filed on the 
motion it appears that at the inquiry 
. ». no evidence was called on behalf 
of the Minister, and as the object of 
the inquiry was to hear objections to 
the proposals it was not essential that 
such evidence should be called on his 
behalf. It was for the objectors to 
state their objections and to call such 
evidence as they might think proper 
in support-of those. objections. 


‘*'The representative of the Divi- 
sional Road Engineer to the Ministry] 
while ready to answer questions as to 


(Continued on page 186) 


Harlow 


FREDERICK GIBBERD, F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.L, 
began practice in London at the age of 24 
in 1932, and has erected most types of 
buildings. Entered six open competitions 
and obtained first, third and fourth places. 
Architect for various types of prefabricated 
houses and for prefabricated farm buildings; 
35,000 B.I.S.F. houses now being erected. 
Architect for a scheme of Mixed Develop- 
ment of some 200 dwellings for the Hackney 
Borough Council. Town Planning Con- 
sultant to the Borough of Nuneaton, has 
prepared a scheme for the extension of the 
town to the South ; now working on the 
Central Area. Member of the Oxford 
University Commission to America to study 
the teaching of Drama in American Uni- 
versities, he is now completing a design for 
a new University Theatre. He is a member 
of the Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the R.I.B.A. and Past Principal 
of the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture. Joint author of The Modern 
Flat, and author of The Architecture of 
England. 


Stevenage 


GORDON STEPHENSON, M.C.P., B.ARCH., 
F.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.I., studied at the Liver- 
pool School of Architecture with Sir Charles 
Reilly and Sir Patrick Abercrombie. Was 
two years in Paris with Le Corbusier_and 
at the Institut d’Urbanisme of the Sorbonne. 
Lectured 1 _at_the School_ of Architecture, 
Liverpool, wh where he was in practice. Has 
worked in New York and Boston. Married 
a fellow post-graduate student at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he 
received a Master’s degree in City Planning. 
Travelled extensively in Europe, the Soviet 
Union and North America. During the 
war was one of a group of architects build- 
ing an ordnance factory and hostels for 
20,000 war workers. Worked with Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie when he prepared the 
Greater London Plan. Is now Chief Senior 
Technical Officer, Ministry of Town _and 
Country Planning. 


FREDERICK GIBBERD 
Author of the outline plan for 
HARLOW 


OUTLINE PLA\ 
FOR THE 


NEW TOWNS 


GORDON STEPHENSON 
Author of the outline plan for 
STEVENAGE 
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, Author of the outline plan for 
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homas Sharp, Frederick Gibberd 
d G. A. Jellicoe are at work on 


e preparation of the outline plans 
Crawley, 


Harlow and Hemel 
mpstead. Gordon Stephenson’s 
tline plan for Stevenage was 
ently completed. 
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Hemel 
Hempstead 


G. A. JELLICOE, F.R.I.B.A., F.ILL.A., M.T.P.L., 
was born in London in 1900. A Bernard 
Webb Student of the British School at Rome 
and an R.I.B.A. Neale Bursar. He is 
President of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects, and.a Past Principal of the 
Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture. His work includes the Gardens of 
the Royal Lodge, Dytchley Park and Kel- 
marsh Hall, and was responsible for the 
Pithead Buildings of Miners’ Community, 
Calverton. During the war was Consultant 
to the Ministry of Supply (Housing) and 
Ministry of Works (Central Council). Con- 
sultant to Wolverton, Guildford, Mable- 
thorpe, Wellington and other Councils. 
Landscape and architectural consultant to 
many industrial firms. His publications 
include Italian Gardens of the Renaissance 
and Gardens and Design (both written 
jointly), Baroque Gardens of Austria and 
Garden Decoration and Ornament. 


Crawley 
Three Bridges 


THOMAS SHARP is 45 years old: President 
of the Town Planning Institute, 1945-46 ; 
prepared planning schemes in many parts 
of the country as Planning Officer to local 
authorities and Joint Committees (1934-37); 
in charge of a university department of 
town planning (1937-45) ; Senior Research 
Officer to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning (1941-44), and Secretary 
to the Scott Committee (1942-43). In 
practice as a planning consultant, has pro- 
duced plans for Durham, Exeter, Oxford, 
Taunton and Todmorden, and is now 
working on plans for Salisbury, King’s 
Lynn, Kensington and other places. Has 
published the following books: The Future 
Development of South-West Lancashire, 
Town and Countryside, A Derelict Area, 
Guide to Durham and Northumberland, 
English Panorama, Town Planning, Cathedral 
City, Exeter Phoenix, Anatomy of the 
Village and others, as well as chapters to 
several symposia, and many articles to 
technical and other journals. 
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PLAN FOR 
KINGSTON UPON HULL 


By PROFESSOR SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A., 
and SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, M.A. 





REVIEWED BY R.L. REISS 


This is the best plan and report Sir Patrick Abercrombie has yet 
prepared. There could be no higher praise. Sir Edwin Lutyens 
was appointed jointly with him to prepare it and, up to the time 
of his death, took an active interest in the work. Abercrombie 
gives him generous tribute. But it is mainly Abercrombie’s plan. 








ally well prepared, and this book is 

a model of presentation. It should 
be added that the authors of the plan 
had the great advantage of being able to 
utilise the able survey prepared by Mr. 
Max Lock and his. team. Here again 
Abercrombie pays warm tribute to the 
value of the work they accomplished. 
Thus the book under consideration is 
the result of teamwork with Lock con- 
tributing the survey, Lutyens his fine 
aesthetic quality, and Abercrombie and 
his own staff bringing the whole together 
and suggesting a really imaginative but 
practical way in which Hull can be 
transformed. 

It is interesting to compare this plan 
with that for Plymouth. Both towns are 
large seaports. They are both detached 
from other large towns and have a sub- 
stantial region for which they act as the 
centre without any competition. These 
regions are both mainly rural, with a 
few small country towns and seaside 
resorts. .The central areas of both have 
been heavily bombed, and also contain 
substantial areas of obsolete develop- 
ment, and intense overcrowding. In 
both cases a substantial decentralisation 
of population outside the city is 
essential. 


T: PLANS AND MAPS are exception- 


Here, however, the similarity ceases. 
Plymouth is essentially a naval base and 
dockyard town. Its economic prosperity 
depends upon the Admiralty. Whilst 
there are a certain number of other 
industries, the navy and the dockyards 
are predominant. Hull, on the other 
hand, is essentially a civil port, contain- 
ing a wide variety of industries, many 
of them based on foreign trade. A 
larger quantity of fish is landed there 
than at any other place. There are 
industries based on the fishing trade 
which are ‘‘noxious’’ and therefore pre- 
sent a special problem. 

The population of Hull is half as large 
again as that of Plymouth. It is situated 
on the Humber, with a regular coast 
line and with the River Hull flowing 
into the Humber in the centre of the 
town. Plymouth, on the other hand, 
faces the open sea with substantial 
estuaries on either side of it. The site 
of Hull is flat, whereas that of Plymouth 
is hilly. The regions of which the two 
towns are the centres, though both rural, 
are very different in character. 

The result of these differences can be 
seen in the proposed redevelopments 
under the respective plans. The 
replanning of the two cities are 
widely contrasted, and the method of 
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decentralisation substantially different. 
Whereas in the case of Plymouth the 
proposed developments outside the City 
boundaries consist of a number of ex- 
tensions of existing large villages or 
quite small towns, the extension of each 
of which will leave them quite small 
still, the Hull plan proposes that 
practically the whole decentralisation 
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shall take place in one quite new 
satellite (Burton Constable) designed to 
accommodate a population of about 
60,000 ultimately. 

No better example could be given of 
the necessity for considering each town 
on its own facts and circumstances 
rather than applying slavishly definite 
principles and rules. 


THE FACTS 


KINGSTON UPON HULL has been a port 
from a very early date. It is one of the 
few towns for which a plan was pre- 
pared ‘‘by the Government.’’ With 
few exceptions, the only towns for which 
plans were prepared and carried out 
before the present century, were either 
planned by the Romans or on the in- 
structions of Edward I. Hull comes 
into the second category. Its planning 
and the encouragement of its develop- 
ment formed part of the policy of 
Edward in stimulating foreign trade. 
Ever since, Hull has been one of the 
foremost ports and now is second only 
to London and Liverpool. That its re- 
planning should be carried out in such 
a way as to facilitate to the utmost our 
international trade is a matter of 
national as well as local concern. 
Avoiding detail, the main facts necessary 
to understand the significance of the 
plan may -be briefly summarised as 
follows :— 


. The 1939 population was 318,000. 


Nu = 


. A substantial number of these were 
living in central wards with high net 
residential densities. 


w 


. The built-up area of the City in- 
creased substantially between the 
wars ; the portions covered by resi- 
dential development being nearly 
doubled. This resulted in a thinning 
of the over-crowding in the central 
wards but still left them over- 
populated. 


4. The main classification of employ- 
ment and the percentages of the 
employed population engaged in each 
are as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
INSURED PERSONS 
Engineering ae a we 
Shipbuilding, repairs and supplies 
Canisters and metal drums : 
Paints, varnishes and chemicals . . 
Pottery, bricks and glass .. 
Quarry products 
Papermaking, printing and binding 
Cloth and leather products 
Timber and joinery 
Milling seed crushing and vegetable 
oils Me 
Fishing and fish pr oducts Bi 
Food, drink and tobacco .. 
Transport and public utilities 
Laundries, dyeing and cleaning 
Building industry ae 
Other industries 


DwWw, mn Pon 
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5. The City boundaries have been ex- 
tended several times in the last 60 
years, the last time in 1935. The 
growth of the population was very 
slow until the end of the eighteenth 
century, when it reached 30,000 ; 
since then, the growth has been rapid 
—100,000 in 1860, about 230,000 in 
1900, 297,000 in 1929, 318,000 in 
1939, 


6. The residential development be- 
tween the wars was mainly within 
the City boundaries as fixed in 1935, 
and there was less extended ribbon 
development than there was outside 
most big towns. There is still a sub- 
stantial area of unbuilt-on land 
within the City boundaries. It is 
therefore easier to plan an ‘‘urban 
fence’’ and provide for an adequate 
green belt than is the case in most 
large towns, 
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7. Although there was less ribbon and 
suburban development outside the 
City boundaries between the wars 
than in most towns, there neverthe- 
less was some. This development 
was mainly in the western suburbs, 
though there were spurs out to the 
east. 


. One feature peculiar to Hull which 
creates a major problem in replan- 
ning is due to the very flat site. There 
are an enormous number of level- 
crossings due to this fact and to the 
large lengths of railway lines re- 
quired for dock and _ industrial 
purposes. In no other town in 
England is there anything like this 
problem, though it is a major prob- 
lem in many American cities. (In 
fact, what in America is termed 
**grade crossing elimination’’ is one 
of the town-planner’s headaches.) 


9. The characteristics of the region 
surrounding Hull are of importance 
when considering proposed new de- 
velopments. The country is more 


oo 
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like the rural areas of Southern 
England than the rest of Yorkshire, 
There are a number of small country 
towns of considerable charm, of 
which Beverley is a good example. 
There is also in close proximity to 
the City a considerable area of very 
high class agricultural land, inten- 
sively cropped or capable of such 
cultivation. 

10. The River Hull, which bisects the 
town from east to west, presents a 
special problem. 

. Although a substantial number of 
the factories and other places of em- 
ployment lie near to the docks and 
the river, there is a considerable 
amount of scattered industrial de- 
velopment within the residentialareas, 

12. There is a large amount of war 

damage, mainly in the central areas, 
around the docks and the River Hull. 
There is also a large amount of 
obsolete development in the central 
areas ‘which, before the war, were 
very overcrowded. 


1 


— 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE PLAN 


ELIMINATING matters of detail, highly 
important locally but not having direct 
bearing on planning problems else- 
where, the main features of Aber- 
crombie’s proposals may be briefly set 
out. As will be seen, these derive 
directly from the survey of existing facts. 
(a) Use is made of the fact that in the 
central areas of the City there is both 
extensive war damage and large areas 
of entirely obsolete development, with 
the following objects in view :— 


. Re-grouping the industries into de- 
fined areas—i.e., in immediate prox- 
imity to the docks and marshalling 
yards along the water front and also 
on both sides of the River Hull, and 
in an area to the north-west next the 
L.N.E. Railway. 


2. The grouping of the ‘‘noxious in- 
dustries’’ (mainly connected with fish 
and its by-products) in two defined 
areas, one on the water front on the 
eastern extremity of the town, and 
the other on both sides of the River 


— 


Hull, to the north of the normal in- 
dustrial area. 


3. The development of a fine civic and 
shopping centre surrounding Queen’s 
Gardens. 


. Substantially reducing the net resi- 
dential densities in those portions of 
the central wards which are to remain 
residential. 


. The re-location of the shopping areas 
so as to make them more concentrated 
and eliminate straggling shop de- 
velopment. 


6. The elimination of level-crossings, so 
far as possible. 


(b) In order to secure these objects, a 
substantial amount of decentralisation 
is provided for. The plan necessitates 
the rehousing of about 53,000 people 
outside the existing City boundaries. 
These are to be mainly accommodated 
in a completely detached satellite to be 
developed at Burton Constable. (See 
illustration page 174). Abercrombie 
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definitely rejects the alternative of pro- 
viding extensions to a number of existing 
small towns, though he contemplates 
some rounding-off of suburban places 
just outside the City, both to the east 
and west. 


(c) An industrial zone is provided in the 
plan for Burton Constable, but only a 
limited amount of industry can be con- 
veniently located there as a large portion 
of the existing industry is directly or 
indirectly connected with the docks 
(e.g., all those directly or indirectly 
connected with fishing and flour milling). 


(d) By decentralising this number of 
people the population in the City is 
brought down to 266,000. As there is 
a substantial amount of unbuilt-on land 
within the City, and as a number of the 
scattered factories will be re-located in 
the industrial zones, it is thus possible 
to establish reasonably low net resi- 
dential densities. 


(e) The land to be used for residential 
development within the City boundaries 
is divided into three categories, with the 
following net residential densities :— 


1. Redevelopment areas. These are in the 
central wards. The net residential 
densities are not to exceed 75 persons 
per acre except in one very small area 
lying between the City centre and the 
docks and facing the Humber where 
a density of 165 is proposed. This 
area is so small and is so located that 
no serious obiection can be taken to 
the high density proposed. The re- 
maining redevelopment areas lie in 
proximity to the industrial areas along 
the coast or up the River Hull (mainly 
to the west of it). The total area of the 
neighbourhoods to be redeveloped at 
this density is less than a third of the 
whole residential development within 
the City. (It should be added that a 
portion of the redevelopment area is 
to have net residential densities of 
only 50, and this more than com- 
pensates for the small area at 165.) 


2, Static areas—i.e., areas where there 
are already dwellings of relatively 
modern construction and layout. The 
net residential! density of these is 
limited to 50. 
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3. New population areas within the City, 
not yet built upon. The planning will 
be in neighbourhood units, integrated 
with the static areas, and net resi- 
dential density is limited as in the case 
of the latter to 50. 


(f) The net residential density in the 
**overspill’’ areas outside the City is 
limited to 30. 


(zg) The plan provides for the regrouping 
of the development within the City into 
communities or. districts of about 
50,000 or 60,000 population and a 
subdivision of these into neighbour- 
hoods. 


(h) The setting of Hull in the region is 
based under the plan upon the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a number of 
**urban fences.’’ In the case of Hull 
itself, this ‘‘urban fence’’ is generally 
coincident with the existing City boun- 
daries although it comes slightly over it 
in one or two cases, while on the other 
hand, in one place in particular it comes 
well within it. ‘*‘ Urban fences’’ are also 
provided for round the existing small 
towns and the proposed new satellite at 
Burton Constable. But in an alternative 
plan at the end of the book, Abercrombie 
gives what apparently is his final thought 
on the subject of the ‘‘overspill’’ and 
recognises that it may be better to round 
off the existing suburbs immediately to 
the west and east of the City and include 
them as ‘‘overspill’’ areas within spurs 
of the ‘‘urban fence’’ (see later). 


(i) In consequence, a green belt is to be 
maintained round Hull itself, and the 
open-space plans show the areas to be 
maintained for intensive agricultural 
production. 


(j) A number of new open spaces and 
parks are provided for within the City 
boundaries, including a large one to the 
north of the City, which links on to the 
green belt. 


(k) The plan for the new satellite of 
Burton Constable provides for an in- 
dustrial area and a net residential density 
of 30 persons to the acre. A very large 
woodland area is to be preserved (sur- 
rounding Burton Constable House). 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE BOOK 


THE BOOK is exceptionally well illustrated. 
There are no less that 13 folding maps 
illustrating different aspects of the plan 
—e.g., railway communications, road 
communications, open spaces, distribu- 
tion of educational and health facilities, 
industrial zoning, etc. 

In addition, there are a considerable 
number of coloured plates, including the 
detailed plan for Burton Constable and 
some typical examples of residential re- 
development and the fine proposals for 
the central civic and shopping area. 
There are also numerous black-and- 
white illustrations. 

It has been extremely difficult to select 
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for reproduction amongst this wealth 
of material. 

I have thought it best to concentrate 
on what Abercrombie describes as his 
alternative plan, which is the last folding 
map in the book. This has had to be 
adapted for small-scale black-and-white 
reproduction, but the reason why I have 
selected it is that it is the only one which 
illustrates all the points in the plan. 

It is described as an alternative plan, 
but in my opinion it is the best ; and I 
think from what Abercrombie has 
written in an appendix, he thinks that 
this is the most practical of possible 
alternatives. 


BURTON 
CONSTABLE | 
1) 


eet Ria. 


Non-population Bes Static and new popu- WY 77777, Major open space, 
areas—i +32 


- 


.@., industry, 
docks, etc. 


areas (mainly 75 


lation areas within city 
(S80 persons per acre). “ZZ ‘44 intensive cropping. 


4 1 including green belts, 


Redevelopment MMT Overspill areas, with 
| | existing suburbs (30 Urban fence. 


persons per acre). WHAT 


persons per acre). 





N.B.—1!. Open spaces, shops and other residential neighbourhood facilities are not shown separately. 
2. For purpose of clarity, the River Hull, roads and railways are not shown 
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THE ILLUSTRATION 


WHILST AT FIRST Abercrombie apparently 
worked in terms of making the City 
boundaries the approximate line of the 
‘turban fence,’’ he describes in the 
appendix an alternative which is more 
practicable, because it recognises certain 
existing facts in connection with subur- 
ban development, but puts a definite 
limit on further development of this 
kind. 


He points out that between the wars 
there was a stronger tendency ‘‘ towards 
a western migration than towards the 
eastern suburbs. Inter-war activity took 
the form of ribbon development along 
the main radial roads and gradually 
spreading in depth to form spurs.’’ He 
says a limit should be placed on the 
extent of these spurs, and describes the 
objects of the proposed plan as— 

“(a) To accept the existing spur-like de- 
velopment as a fait accompli. 

*(b) To ensure the retention of the exist- 
ing wedges of open space lying 
between the spurs. 

“(c) To extend the existing spur about 
the Holderness Road (i.e., east- 


wards) to embrace the village of 


Bilton. 


““(d) To develop the satellite (i.e., Burton 
Constable) for the remaining ‘‘ over- 
spill’? as a social and economic 
necessity and~ thus counter the 
excessive westward migration.”” 


The general result of these proposa!s 
is that the location of the *‘overspill’’ 
of 53,000 from within the City will be 
divided as follows :— 


In the development of the existing 
spurs about the villages of 
Hessle Anlaby and Cotting- 


ham (eastern suburbs) 15,900 
Proposed spur at Bilton (to the 

east) .. Me ie oe 5,000 
In the new satellite of Burton 

Constable — to the 

north-east) 33,000 


It should be noted that this provides 
for the ‘‘ overspill’’ of the existing popu- 


D 
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lation. Insofar as there is any increase 
in population, it would not be within 
either the City or the suburban spurs as 
described, but out at Burton Constable, 
which it would appear can accommodate 
more than 33,000. Although none of 
the ‘‘ overspill’’ is proposed to be accom- 
modated otherwise than in the locations 
mentioned, obviously some of the other 
detached small towns and villages can- 
not necessarily be treated as completely 
stationary-and presumably nothing will 
be done to prevent those people who 
wish to move to them from Hull from 
doing so, provided that these small 
towns are planned to keep within their 
‘‘urban fences.”’ The main point is 


that the ‘‘overspill’’ is otherwise pro- 
vided for. 
In our illustration the following 


simplifications have been adopted :— 


1. All open space outside the City 
boundaries, whether it is designed to 
be utilised for amenities or for agri- 
culture, or for school playing-fields 
is shown by one designation. 


N 


. Open spaces within the City boun- 
daries are not shown. 


w 


. All land not used either for resi- 
dential development or for open 
space is shown under one designation 
as ‘‘non-populated areas.’’ The land 
so utilised includes that designated for 
industrial purposes for the central 
shopping and civic area, and for the 
docks and marshalling yards. 

4. The areas designated as ‘‘redevelop- 

ment areas’’ are more strictly those 

which are to be redeveloped under the 
plan at either a density of 75 or, in 
one special case, 165. Those portions 
of the redevelopment areas which are 
contiguous to ‘“‘static’’ or ‘‘new 
population areas’’ and which are to 
have a density of 50, are designated 
in the same manner as the ‘‘static”’ 


and ‘‘new population’’ areas. 


i) 


. Special attention is drawn to the lines 
of the ‘‘urban fences.’ 
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Planning Problems 


and the Public 


By F. J. OSBORN* 


T HAS BEEN an extremely important 
| factor in development by great land- 

owners, and in that of the garden 
cities, that they had in nearly all cases 
to come to terms with freely negotiating 
leaseholders in details of building de- 
velopment, and to study prospective 
popular reactions in the character of 
every piece of layout. In these quasi- 
totalitarian times we tend to assume that 
good planning can be achieved by high 
intelligence and wide knowledge on the 
part of planners. We pay formal 
allegiance to democracy, but we are too 
ready to assume that the complex 
demands of thousands of people can be 
poured into satisfactory action through 
the bottleneck of administrators. We 
forget that there is a fundamental 
democracy in individual bargaining, in 
the scissors action of the willing buyer 
and the willing seller, that it is extremely 
difficult fully to replace by the most 
understanding central control and plan- 
ning. In some respects the house of the 
speculative builder gives a popular 
satisfaction fhat the council housing 
scheme does not give; and it is easy 
to see why this is. naturally so, if you 
ponder on the processes of government 
and the inevitably indirect impact of 
the customer on the product ; his in- 
dividual choice is remote from the 
operative decision. The jerry-builder 
forfeited our confidence because he 
traded on the large areas of ignorance 
in the customer’s mind. But that poor 
frog, the customer, will not be thankful 
if he finds he has exchanged King Stork 
for King Regional-Frog-Exterminator, 
who though more efficient and abstractly 
public-spirited, may be even Jess human. 
And in these days we have increasing 





*In a speech to the Town and Comury 
Planning Association. 


need to be aware of Walt Whitman’s 
**never-ending audacity of elected 
persons.”’ 

To replace the customer-supplier con- 
tact, which did make free bargaining 
democratic, with all its opportunities 
for dishonesty, we have to find some 
other way of bringing the process of 
new town building under the constant 
and as nearly as possible direct influence 
of the people who are going to live and 
carry on business in the towns. That is 
not at all easy, because there are tech- 
nical and economic considerations, 
there are limits to what can be done, 
there are factors invisible to the un- 
instructed majority, and often the 
several wants and needs are in partial 
conflict. I am an unrepentant believer 
in planning; but as I see it, it is an 
expert job of which a very great part 
is the understanding of the myriad needs 
and wants of persons, businesses and 
societies. I just do not believe that any 
planner (or group of planners) can get 
into his head and balance all these 
needs and wants at a given time ; still 
less can he of himself anticipate and 
provide for their ever-fluctuating changes 
and new combinations. 

If we are to get good towns under 
the new planning—as we never did 
under non-planning or authoritarian 
planning—lI see no solution except a far 
greater understanding of the problem 
by a much wider portion of the public. 
If there is a public reasonably educated 
in these affairs, which are their own 
affairs primarily, then it will be possible 
for planners to satisfy it—though in 
my Opinion there will be a need for 
constant reminders to the experts, by 
bodies like the Town and Country 
Planning , Association and by other 
agencies of opinion, of what the public 
wants. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN INDIA 


ROM REPORTS which have recently 
been received it appears that many 
Indian cities are now anxious to go 


, ahead with plans for their own recon- 


struction. In a Report on the work of 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust from 
1912 to 1945 a resumé is given of all 
the reconstruction and rehousing work 
which has been undertaken during this 
period, and what it is hoped to achieve 
now that the war with Japan is finished. 


CALCUTTA 

One of the most interesting projects 
is set Out in a report submitted by the 
Chief Valuer of the Trust to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for a satellite town, a 
few of the advantages of which, he 
claims, will be :— 

(1)a large area of land at present 
totally unsuitable for the expansion 
of the city is being reclaimed ; 

(2) houses will be erected for 15,484 
persons of the working classes and 
let at rents in accordance with their 
ability to pay ; 

(3) this will allow the Trust to under- 
take the complete demolition of 
insanitary and overcrowded bustees 
in the Centre and North of the City 
and to convert the sites into open 
spaces ; 

(4) it will inaugurate rehousing schemes 
by local authorities in the Province; 

(5) it will greatly improve the health 
of the people of Calcutta by pro- 
viding better housing conditions ; 

(6) it will considerably help to solve 
the unemployment problem. 

The area selected is situated to the 
north of the city, comprises 574.51 
acres, and will provide accommodation 
for an estimated population of 31,000, 
providing a density of 54 persons per 
acre. The housing is to include one- 
storey terraced houses, two-storey semi- 
detached houses and three-storey blocks 
of flats. Land is being reserved for light 
industries, and the town, which will be 
a self-contained unit, will provide all 
the necessary services. 


NAGPUR 
In the first number of a little magazine 


published by the Nagpur Improvement 
Trust there is an interesting article on 
their proposed Green Belt Expansion 
Scheme, which they say ‘‘is not an 
innovation of the Trust, but is in 
accordance with the modern town- 
planning principles and practice.’’ The 
object of the belt is to prevent the 
urbanisation of the open land round 
the town in the interest of its orderly 
growth ; neither village cultivation nor 
village life will be interfered with : rural 
life is encouraged to go on, taking 
advantage of its unique opportunity as 
a supply centre to a flourishing town. 
The Trust is also proceeding with the 
laying out and creation of a healthier 
and more beautiful town, in place of 
the present one, involving extensive 
operations and heavy expenditure. 


CAWNPORE 


Many other Indian cities have similar 
Improvement Trusts, including Cawn- 
pore, and Lahore, the capital of the 
Punjab. The former has recently been 
taken over by the Cawnpore Develop- 
ment Board, a much stronger organisa- 
tion, functioning under its own Pro- 
vincial Act. Their problem is to provide 
urban accommodation for a city which 
has expanded in the last four or five 
years from approximately 400,000 to 
900,000 inhabitants, which is no small 
undertaking, and they are, seeking the 
services of an experienced town planner 
and an engineering expert. 

The Punjab Improvement Act pro- 
vides for the acquisition of land at a 
valuation calculated according to the 
use to which it was put at the date on 
which the acquisition scheme was first 
published. This provision, however, has 
not been so favourable to the Punjab 
as in other provinces, as it has produced 
the unfortunate impression in official 
quarters that the Trust can make large 
profits with which to finance its non- 
productive schemes, and therefore it 
needs no financial support from Govern- 
ment apart from loans. This has resulted 
in very little housing being roe for 
the working-classes. 
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How we are 
Restoring our Cities 
PROBLEMS IN RECONSTRUCTION 














* 


Whether entirely to demolish damaged houses of which only 

the facades survive, or to incorporate the shells into a new 

street design, is one of the numerous problems which Soviet 

architects have had to tackle. 

explains how this question has been solved there and also 

describes the new district centres introduced in the replanning 
of Soviet cities. 


By Lev Kkudnev 


A leading Russian architect 








Member of the Soviet Academy of Architecture 


NO GENERATION Of Russian architects 
has been confronted with such weighty 
problems as those which have to be 
solved today. The Germans devastated 
scores of our big cities. The Soviet 
people want to see these cities fully 
rehabilitated, and demand that our 
architects and town planners accom- 
plish this task within the shortest space 
of time. 

In this we have no past experience to 
go upon, for the simple reason that the 
history of architecture in no country 
presents any precedents for work on so 
vast a scale. At each step we have to 
solve problems of extreme importance, 
and solve them quickly for time will not 
wait. Looking back on my experience 
as an architect for a period of almost 
40 years, I can state without hesitation 
that in our present work we are solving 
questions which in the past would have 
occupied the thoughts of architects for 
many years, 

Whenever the Germans were driven 
out of a city we had to take up the 
restoration of that city immediately, 


while the war was still raging. As a rule, 
the Nazis would set fire to entire dis- 
tricts and blow up the best buildings 
before retreating. 

Often we had to deal with a city 
completely in ruins. But we must first 
of all.agree upon the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ruins.’’ This does not always 
mean that the streets and houses are 
levelled to the ground, that no trace 
remains of them. On the contrary, at 
times it appears at first as if a street has 
escaped destruction: the facades are 
almost entirely undamaged, even the 
sign-boards are in their places. But a 
look through the windows shows that 
the houses are dead, inside them blast 
or fire has destroyed everything—floors, 
ceilings, interior walls. 

A similar picture may be seen in 
many places in Britain bombed by the 
Nazis. I believe, therefore, that our 
British colleagues may be interested to 
learn how Soviet architects are dealing 
with such wrecked streets and buildings, 
often covering scores of blocks. 

Russian cities, like those in other 
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coufitries, evolved during the centuries 
and grew haphazardly. Under the con- 
ditions which existed in our country in 
the past, little attention was paid to the 
creation of harmonious and handsome 
architectural units, and the planning of 
roads and districts was entirely arbitrary. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that, when 
the question of restoration was dis- 
cussed, authors of projects were tempted 
to make a clean sweep of the evil past 
and build cities entirely anew, preserving 
only what is of historical, cultural or 
artistic value. The very first experiments, 
however, proved the inexpediency of 
such an approach. 

It turned out that it is quite possible 
completely to change the appearance of 
devastated cities and eliminate all past 
defects without pulling down entire 
blocks of the empty shells of houses. 
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The war has forced us to learn to build 
excellent, strong buildings incorporating 
these skeletons. But, in placing a new 
house in an old framework, the archi- 
tect has almost unlimited possibilities 
for exterior architectural treatment. The 
naked brick carcass is covered with a 
new skin and is transformed into an 
attractive building. 

But this is not all. It is necessary also 
to restore all the buildings that were 
damaged by fire or blast. To break 
their previous dull, monotonous line 
and give the block a colourful and 
attractive facade, it is sufficient to pull 
down a small number of buildings and 
to erect in their place either a tall build- 
ing to tower over the row of nearby 
structures, or, what is simpler still, to 
lay out gardens and lawns. 

Such a method of rehabilitation made 


(Continued on page 186) 


THE REBIRTH OF STALINGRAD — The entire block has been rebuilt here 
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The Extraction of Sand and Gravel. The 
Minister has appointed a Committee to 
make recommendations on future policy 
for the control, under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts, of the extraction 
of sand and gravel, with particular regard 
to the following points :— 


(a) The need for maintaining adequate 
sand and gravel supplies at a cost 
which is reasonable in all the cir- 
cumstances ; 


(b) The need for ensuring that the 
necessary disturbance to agricultural 
land is reduced to a minimum and 
confined as far as possible to the land 
of less agricultural value ; 


(c) The need for co-ordination between 
sand and gravel working and other 
land uses, including the need for the 
protection of amenity ; 


(d) The need to ensure that land from 
which sand and gravel have been ex- 
tracted is as far as possible employed 
for some useful purpose, with due 
regard to amenity; and 


(e) Any special aspects. of the problem 
affecting particular parts of England 
and Wales. 


The Committee will submit at least two 
Reports, of which the first will deal with 
the problem in the Greater London area. 


The Chairman of the Committee is 
Major A. H. S. Waters, v.C., D.S.O., M.C., 
M.INST.C.E., M.I.MECH.E., P.P.ILSTRUCT.E., a 
well known consulting civil engineer. The 
other members are: Mr. S. H. Beaver, 
F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Lecturer in Economic 
Geography, London School of Economics ; 

Mr. R.-S. Brewis, M.C., Vice-President, 
Institute of Quarrying ; Mr. J. N. Collier, 
Member of the West Riding County 
Council; Mr. B. Collins, A.M.INST.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Colchester ; Mr. W. A. 
Duke, Member of the National Council of 
the Ballast, Sand and Allied Trades 
Association ; Mr. B. G. Engholm, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries; Mr. F. B. 
Gillie, Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning « Mr. H. Kear, Ministry of Works; 

Mr. C. Maw, Member of the National 
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Council of the Ballast, Sand and Allied 
Trades Association ; Mr. H. R. H. Smith, 
Clerk of the Egham Urban District Council: 
and Professor S. W. Wooldridge, F.G.s., 
Professor of Geography, Birbeck College. 

Mr. C. Nethercott, Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, will act as Secretary of 
the Committee. 


* * * 


Outline Plan for Warwickshire, Worcester- 
shire and Staffordshire. The Minister has 
asked Sir Patrick Abercrombie to prepare 
an outline plan covering Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire. 


% * * 


Harlow. The Minister has decided to use 
the Press as the best means of stating his 
proposals at Harlow. He will answer all 
questions on the scheme sent to local 
editors, and his replies will be published. 

* * * 


Legislation. Forthcoming planning legisla- 
tion announced in the King’s Speech in- 
cludes proposals to deal with compensation 
and betterment in relation to town and 
country planning, and to improve the 
machinery of planning. 

* * * 


Knutsford. The Minister has informed 
Manchester and other City Councils in the 
area that of the two proposals submitted 
by his Consultants he prefers the develop- 
ment of Knutsford. The other proposal 
was for the development of Knutsford and 
Mobberley as a single unit. 


*” * * 


Exeter. The Minister has made an Order 
under Section 1 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1944, declaring an area of 
approximately 75 acres in the war-damaged 
centre of the City of Exeter to be subject 
to compulsory purchase for the purpose of 
redevelopment. 


* * * 


Advisory Committee for London Regional 
Planning. The Report of the Advisory 
Committee for London Regional Planning 
has now been published (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2s. 6d.). In reply to questions in the 
House of Commons relating to the Report, 
the Minister has stated: ‘*The report dis- 
closes general acceptance by all the planning 
authorities of the main outlines of the 
Abercrombie Plan. The Government are 


indebted to the committee and to the hon. 
and Learned Member for Montgomery 
(Mr. C. Davies) for producing an agreed 
report in so short a time. The Government 
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welcome the Report, but there are certain 
reservations which I must make. The 
report proposes the accommodation, within 
the green belt ring, of nearly 160,000 more 
people than suggested in the plan. The 
Government have already declared their 
determination to safeguard this ring in 
order to stop the continued outward spread 
of London, and I shall be generally unable 
to-accept these expansions. The road 
proposals in the report have been con- 
sidered by my right hon. Friend the 
Minister of Transport, in consultation 
with myself, and a plan will be issued in 
due course for the guidance of the Highway 
and Planning Authorities. A memorandum 
will shortly be sent to planning authorities 
setting out in more detail my views on the 
report and drawing attention to certain 
particular problems which are being further 
investigated by my officers. Modifications 
to the report may prove necessary from 
time to time as detailed surveys are carried 
out. Subject to these reservations, the 
Abercrombie Plan, together with the 
Advisory Committee’s Report, can now 
be taken as the general framework for 
planning in the Greater London Area.”’ 


* *” * 


New Town Sites. In a recent statement on 
New Town Sites the Minister said that the 
Greater London Plan put forward ten sites 
for New Towns of varying ultimate popu- 
lations and it did that after looking at 
thirty sites. Of the ten put forward, the 
Plan recommended that eight should be 
selected. In order to achieve the necessary 
decentralisation of London, it is proposed 
to provide for something like 400,000 
people in New Towns, and in the report 
of the New Towns Committee a population 
of approximately 50,000 is suggested as 
the maximum; in practice, the Ministry 
is working to a maximum of approximately 

> 

All the ten sites have been exhaustively 
examined by the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee from the points of view of attrac- 
tiveness to industry, transport facilities, 


provision of public services and loss of 


agricultural land. Local authorities are 
brought into the consultation as soon as 
it is possible and useful to do so. The 
Government have not been able to accept 
four of the suggested sites. 


St is considered to lie too close 
to Hertford ; only a mile of open country 
would intervene. I It also lies uncomfortably 
close. to Welwyn ad to Stevenage. 


Margaretting, similarly, lies too close to 
Chelmsford, and it seems likely to achieve 
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better planning to concentrate in the ex- 
pansion of Chelmsford itself. 


Holmwood has been rejected partly 
because the countryside possesses out- 
standing amenity ; partly because of the 
proximity to Dorking. After examination, 
it was concluded that development of a 
New Town at Crawley would prove the 
better proposition. Water supply would 
have been particularly difficult at Holm- 
wood, more so than at Crawley. 

Redbourn was rejected as lying to close 
to Hemel Hempstead, St. Albans and 
Harpenden, and would also have involved 
difficulties of rail access. It was considered 
preferable to expand Hemel Hempstead in 
spite of the difficulties recognised in the 
Plan. 

Consideration is being given to further 
sites for New Towns in the London area, 
and these include Meopham and Crow- 
hurst, Pitsea-Laindon, and Ongar. 

& ” * 


Cheshire—New Town. As a consequence 
of a report from Dr. R. C. B. Jones, the 
noted geologist, the Minister has decided 
that it would be ill-advised to build the 
proposed new town at Mobberley and 
Knutsford in Cheshire. Dr. Jones reported 
serious subsidence in the whole area. 


The Minister has stated that the urgent 
Manchester housing problem and _ the 
urgent problem of dealing with the Man- 
chester overspill makes it essential that 
now that the Knutsford-Mobberley scheme 
is ruled out, no time should be lost in con- 
sidering alternative sites in co-operation 
with the local authorities. 


* * os 


Stevenage. The Minister has made an 
Order establishing a Development Cor- 
portation to build the new town at 
Stevenage. This is the first of the Develop- 
ment Corporations to be set up under the 
New Towns Act, 1946. 


The Minister has appointed the following 
as members of the Corporation :— 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, M.c., J.P., 
A.R.LB.A. (Chairman) 

Dr. Monica Felton, PH.D. (Vice- 
Chairman) 

Mr. J. D. Campbell Allen, B:A. 

Mr. Hinley Atkinson 

Councillor Frank Corbett, J.P 

Alderman W. J. Grimshaw, J.P. 

Councillor P. T. Ireton, J.P 

Mrs. Elizabeth McAllister, M.A. 
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BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


HERE HAVE BEEN TIMES in the last 

six years when, sitting in my study 

reviewing books, and conscious of 
gunfire in the distance, I have felt like 
a back-room signaller in two Battles of 
Britain at once, refusing against the 
evidence to believe both of them lost. 
It was not always easy, under these con- 
ditions, to adhere to my formula of 
criticism: to tell prospective readers 
what a book is about, to say what is 
good in it, to encourage the author to 
do better next time, and to make my 
own article readable. I confess that 
many times I have been reminded of 
Dr. W. A. Robson’s remark that Plan- 
ning is a subject without a Literature. 
Whether he would still say that depends 
no doubt on what he means by Litera- 
ture. Never did so great a subject, in 
so short a time, produce so many bad 
books : books bad in the sense of con- 
taining poor thinking, or sloppy writing, 
or both. Yet the worst of books may 
be of some mental value to a con- 
scientious reviewer if he forces himself 
to read it and to make up his mind 
what is wrong with it. Now that both 
Battles of Britain have been, so to say, 
won, I would like to relax into the 
complacency that makes a_ reviewer 
beloved of authors and publishers. It 
may be it is this desire that makes me 
feel that books on planning are im- 
proving in quality: that even Dr. 
Robson might admit there is now a 
Literature of Planning. 

* + * 


I have tried to be aloof in my estima- 
tion of Mrs. Keable’s modest little 
volume, because for some years she has 
worked with the Town and Country 
Planning Association. and I may be 
under some suspicion of partiality. Let 
me get rid of that charge by saying 
that I do not share her theological pre- 
possessions: my mental world is built 


on a different basis. In Towns of 


Tomorrow she sails with beautiful con- 
fidence over deeps that I avoid; but 
there is no mistaking the seamanship, 
and she steers her spiritual course to 
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the right geographical harbour. Her 
true sense of human values is bound 
up with her Christian faith. With equal 
consistency she has worked out the 
planning standards and policy that will 
express and support these human values. 
I have not read any book on planning 
that so combines moral depth, political 
sense, and a grasp of physical principles. 
And it is written with unaffected charm. 
+ * ¥ 


Far more ambitious, and far less 
successful, is Dr. Gutkind’s Revolution 
of Environment. Almost apocalyptic in 
his sense of crisis, this author confuses 
the reader and himself by being un- 
certain whether he is asserting against 
recent travesties the common values of 
ordinary men, or introducing a new set 
of values altogether. Mrs. Keable has 
no doubts on this point ; she reasserts 
the traditional values that ordinary men 
try to live by, even if they know that 
they continually fail. She stands for the 
moral revolution that is always im- 
minent and never comes—a philosophy 
that is intelligible. What Dr. Gutkind’s 
**Revolution’’ is, he does not make 
clear. The kind of physical arrangement 
he desires is one that nearly everybody 
desires nowadays, since our Battle of 
Britain was won: physical and cultural 
dispersal to small towns on a _ back- 
ground of green country. He carries 
his dislike of bigness so far that he wants 
neighbourhoods not to exceed 2,000, 
and is so insistent on the primacy of the 
individual over the group that he dis- 
misses even the street and the terrace. 
But he does not enable us to visualise 
his ideal layout, and he omits any 
indication of the political process by 
which his type of planning, which re- 
quires a highly trained oligarchy or 
technocracy, will be applied. To the 
practical man, therefore, the book is 
not helpful, while to the general reader 
it is bewildering. The student, however, 
will find in it much interesting factual 
material, especially about village and 
town structure in China and Russia, 
and some interesting quotations from 
little-known books. 

* * * 


The lecture by Mr. Walter Gropius 
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on Rebuilding Our Communities is 
heartening as a clear acceptance by 
this distinguished modern architect of 
sound principles of community plan- 
ning. Realising that the United States 
needs twelve million new houses in ten 
years, he pleads that this vast building 
effort shall be accompanied by an en- 
deavour to build neighbourly com- 
munities for all classes, with workplaces 
within ‘‘pedestrian distances,’’ and 
with family houses at low density. He 
believes that prefabrication of parts will 
greatly cheapen building, but he is 
against the prefabrication of whole 
houses as an ‘‘over-mechanisation con- 
trary to life.’’ Crowded people and 
industry should be ‘‘siphoned out’’ to 
new communities, and the ‘‘reopened 
areas of the dying cities’’ rebuilt as 
social neighbourhoods. Urgent as the 
housing shortage is, Mr. Gropius would 
begin with the community buildings. 
He couples this planning prescription 
with a reassertion of his well-known 
architectural creed, and in this he is 
very persuasive. 
* * 

In contrast to Mr. Gropius, Mr. 
Ralph Tubbs, whose book The English- 
man Builds has already been reviewed 
in this Journal, does his best by 
missionary unfairness to arouse an- 
tagonism to modernist architecture. 
The illustrations are a joy ; the letter- 
press tells the old, old story that archi- 
tecture was genuinely expressive of nice 
people up to the eighteenth century, 
and then in the nineteenth century people 
became contemptible capitalists and 
architecture went to pot. This has been 
said so often that millions of the young 
and innocent must believe it ; but having 
lived through three architectural revolu- 
tions, I expect I shall yet be despised 
by a new generation of the A.A. for 
not thinking the Albert Memorial or 
the Prudential building in Holborn an 
all-time masterpiece. For Mr. Tubbs, 
the Englishman Did Not Build between 
1919 and 1939; he hastily mentions 
4,000,000 houses, without a hint that 
there were any good ones among them. 
Lutyens, de Soissons, C. H. James and 
the present President of the R.I.B.A. 
did not exist. This book therefore must 
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be rejected as in any sense historical. It 
is a gospel tract by one of Le Corbusier’s 
Witnesses. If it were openly so, I would 
not mind. But I would object to a 
pretended survey of religious movements 
which omitted all the prophets between 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Mr. Gerald 
Heard. 
aK oS 

The National Farm Survey of England 
and Wales is a booklet that everyone 
interested in planning should possess. 
It is a summary of valuable information 
collected by the War Agricultural Com- 
mittees between 1941 and 1943, and 
covers types of occupiers, types and 
sizes of farms, tenure, character of 
buildings, fertility of soil, farming 
efficiency, and supplies of water and 
electricity. It is, in short, as it half- 
humorously claims, a ““modern Domes- 
day Book’’ ; and anyone familiar with 
the arid insufficiency of its predecessor 
will admit that in these matters we have 
progressed. To read this summary is 
to acquire quickly a fair picture of the 
farms and farmers of this country, and 
the best-informed of observers will find 
his knowledge enriched and his per- 
spective corrected. It is rather surprising 
that one in four of farm occupiers are 
part-time or spare-time farmers, and 
that they farm 12 per cent of the land. 
There are 290,000 holdings of five acres 
or more, and of these 127,500 are of 
pasture types, 50,300 of arable types, 
and 67,200 intermediate. Two-thirds of 
farmers are tenants, and one-third 
owners. Rents average 27s. an acre, and 
the smaller the holding the higher the 
rent per acre—one reason being that 
small holdings tend to be located on 
dear land on the fringes of towns, a 
situation favouring intensive production 
of highly valued products. The mean 
length of tenure up to 1941 was 13.7 
years. Half the farms had changed 
occupancy since 1932 (nine years). 
Fifty-four per cent of holdings were 
considered to have good layout and 
buildings ; 33 per cent fair, and 13 per 
cent bad. Only 75 per cent of holdings 
are in a ring fence, the rest having two 
or more severed parts ; the reason for 
severance is commonly not urbanisation 
but the existence of nucleated villages. 
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Only 73,000 holdings have any farm 
cottages, and 32,000 have no farmhouse, 
Altogether there are about 200,000 farm 
cottages : of these 50 per cent afte good, 
44 per cent fair, and 6 per cent bad. Of 
the farm holdings, 39 per cent are 
classed as good. Forty-one per cent of 
the total area is of ‘‘good natural 
fertility,’’ 51 per cent ‘‘fair,’’ and 8 per 
cent ‘‘bad’’; but it is pointed out that 
fertility cannot really be dissociated 
from man-made influences. There are 
232,000 acres of derelict farm land 
capable of reclamation. Electricity is 
available to only 27 per cent of farms 
and piped water to only 47 per cent, 
and the counties with the highest per- 
centage are those most urbanised. 
* * « 


One of the best books I have read 
on the fundamentals of land use is that 
by Dr. E. H. Graham, head of the 
Biology Division of the U.S. Soil]: 
Conservation Service. It is not only 
illuminating, authoritative, and up to 
date on scientific developments in this 
important subject, but a pleasure to 
read, and the photographs showing the 
effects of different methods of cultiva- 
tion on the landscape are really thrilling. 

* * * 


Estimating Housing Needs is a study 
of the census figures with a view to a 
calculation of the number of houses 
required. This has academic interest, 
though I am not so convinced as Dr.}i 
Block seems to be that it has practicalf the \ 
utility in housing policy. Obviously, sojand 
long as there is a shortage of dwellings, } It is 
there must be dwellings that containjnot | 
more than one potential household.§l w« 
But how can it ever be possible to cal-§com: 
culate in advance what number ofjcan 
households there would be if a separate} than 
dwelling were available for any person} woul 
or group of persons who wanted one ?¥ great 
Any grown-up son or daughter migh 
become a separate household, but manyj_ M 


be calculated. It can only be found ow 
empirically, by building the sorts of 
dwellings that are in actual dema 

until there is a sufficiency, or a sligh 


eners 
surplus, of each desired type. I haveof th 
known local situations in which housing 
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agencies, building in advance of demand, 
.|were anxious to provide any sort of 
dwelling that could be let; but this 
produced no noticeable change in the 
average size of household as compared 
with that in a normal new housing 
estate. What Dr. Block’s figures re- 
mind us of is the appreciable number 
of single or widowed adults who live in 
households of which they are not the 
heads. When the pressure for family 
houses (which it is most important to 
meet) eases off, housing managements 
should test the genuine demand for 
dwellings for one-person households, 
which may in some areas be substantial. 
But we have to beware that by building 
‘|‘‘family’’ houses that are too small we 
do not drive into separate occupation 
single persons who prefer to live in 
larger households, if they can have 
adequate space and privacy therein. 
And those who realise the importance 
in individual and social psychology of 
the relative permanence of the family 
home will be careful not to use the 
“increase of mobility’’ as a reason for 
a policy which artificially accelerates 
‘*mobility.”” The normal house must 
be such that a family passing through 
many phases may continue to live in 
it, always comfortably, if at times with 
spare rooms. 
‘ u 
Dr. panne s latest ealiacslein of 
photographs of scenery is, as always, 
.Jinteresting, because he has gone about 
the world with the eye of a geographer 
and a sociologist as well as of an artist. 
It is a pity that today’s conditions do 
not allow of better reproduction. And 


of es world crisis arising "from 
and} the discovery of the use of atomic 
ight} energy—is outside the particular scope 
I havejof this journal, though not outside the 


aconcern of itsreaders. F. J. OsBorN. 
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1947 TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING BILL PUBLISHED 


HE NEW Town and Country Planning 

Bill published on January 8, 1947, as 

we go to press, is the most comprehen- 
sive measure on this subject in the history 
of the country. The Bill will be dealt with 
more fully in our next issue. Time now 
only permits a brief summary and comment 
(see page 161). 


Divided into eight parts and accompanied 
by an explanatory White Paper, it alters 
the existing planning machinery, and deals 
with the problem of compensation and 
betterment. 


The County and County Borough 
Councils become the local planning 
authorities, and there is provision for 
several Joint Boards of these bodies. These 
planning authorities are required to make 
a survey of their area and to prepare a 
development plan. This they are to submit 
to the Minister for approval. In future, no 
building of any kind will take place without 
reference to the local planning authority. 


If permission to develop is refused, no 
compensation will be payable in future, 
unless the land is depreciated below its 
value in existing use, as a result of the 
refusal. If the necessary permission is 
granted, a development charge will be pay- 
able, based on the increased value of the 
land, directly attributable to development. 
A Central Land Board will be set up to 
administer this section of the Bill, and will 
have at its disposal £300 million to cover 
compensation. The method by which 
specific amounts of compensation, or de- 
velopment charge will be computed will be 
the subject of Regulation. 


The Bill will not affect financially those 
who do not seek to alter the present use 
of their land. It does, however, remove 
most of the owners’ financial interest in 
developments or changes of use. Although 
the County Councils become the planning 
authorities, the smaller local authorities will 
have much greater scope for positive plan- 
ning. The Bill gives them wider powers of 
land acquisition, and they may have con- 
siderable planning powers delegated to 
them by the County Council. This Bill 
repeals and consolidates all previous Town 
Planning Acts except some provisions of the 
1944 Act and the New Towns Act, 1946. 


There will inevitably be disagreement 
about this controversial measure. But its 
principles and structure should have the 
warm support of believers in planning. 
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it necessary to carry out painstaking 
preparations by way of the careful sur- 
vey of all the brick skeletons that 
escaped destruction. But this extra 
work is compensated by the tremendous 
saving in material. An extremely im- 
portant point is that, by adopting such 
a method, the need for bricks, concrete 
and construction steel is greatly dimin- 
ished, and it is precisely the shortage of 
these materials (due to the prodigious 
construction going on in the Soviet 
Union) that limits our new building 
operations. 


In rehabilitating our cities we are try- 
ing to make each district self-contained. 
Soviet town planners are endeavouring 
to make it possible for each citizen to 
find everything he needs locally, in the 
district where he resides. We do not 
consider it right that children should 
have to walk more than a kilometre to 
school. They certainly should not have 
to cross busy streets. Every district 
should have its own centre with its 
gardens, sports grounds, department 
stores, markets, medical institutions, 
cinemas, theatres and libraries—in a 
word, everything the Soviet citizen 
needs in his daily life. 


All these district centres, as a rule, 
are connected with each other by a net- 
work of circular and radial roads well 
planted with trees and greenery. These 
arteries for busy traffic—on which the 
speed of vehicles will be restricted as 
little as possible—do not cross the dis- 
trict centres but by-pass them. 


It goes without saying that not only 
are we planning exteriors, we are also 
providing the interiors with all possible 
modern appliances and fitments for easy 
housekeeping and comfortable living. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION’S SWEDISH TOUR 


The Towr and Country Planning 
Association is organising a fortnight’s 
tour in June, to study planning develop- 
ments in Sweden. Particulars may be 
obtained from The Director, 28 King 
Street, W.C.2. 
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the nature of the Minister’s pro-i 
posals, objected to answering ques-# 
tions as to the necessity for thosel 
proposals and as to the alternative 
schemes for improvements suggested# 
by or on behalf of the objectors. Wel 
are unable to see that anything whichi¥ 
took place at the inquiry invalidates 

it in any sense, and equally we are 

unable te find anything in the conductf 
of the inquiry which leads us to think 

that the Compulsory Purchase Order 

should be quashed.”’ 


/ 


NEW TOWNS ACT INQUIRIES 


It is understood that at the first} 
inquiries under the New Towns Act, 
the only statements in favour of the 
proposed order were made by the 
Inspectors themselves, although copies 
of the statements were supplied to the} 
objectors. The Minister is reported> 
recently to have stated that he had 
arranged that a Ministry official should 


attend future inquiries to explain thef i 


project and the reasons which led to it. f, 
From the reports of the inquiries into fre 


the proposed new towns at Hemelj.”: 


Hempstead and Harlow, it appears that 
an official did so attend for the purposes 
stated by the Minister. 


It should perhaps be added that the 
New Towns Act contains provisions for 


further local inquiries, after the making}’ 


of the order designating the area of a 

new town, when the development 
corporation is applying for compulsory f 
purchase orders. 
pointed out that these inquiries will 


give further opportunities for objections f=" 


to be made. As up to the present such 
inquiries have not been held, it is. best 
not to speculate on the procedure that 
will be followed. 





The Minister has hy. 
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Council (Development and Industry) re- 
ported recently and called for many 
improved facilities for tourists, including 
more hotels. Dr. Pettigrew Young, speak- 
ing on October 21 at our Planning Forum 
in Glasgow, wanted complete training for 
all members of hotel staffs in order to 
meet this need. Scotland is determined 
to attract a large tourist influx, starting 
next summer. 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 


The Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry) have planned 15 new industrial 
estates in the Central Belt of Scotland, as 
well as a great extension of the well-known 
Hillington Estate. The first, at Newhouse, 
Lanarkshire, was begun on September 28, 
1945, and on November 7 of this year the 
first sod was cut at the Vale of Leven 
Industrial Estate, Dunbartonshire. This 
covers 150 acres and 400,000 square feet 
of factory space will be developed initially ; 
two tenants had already booked 300,000 
square feet. A total of 13,500,000 square 
feet were being provided in these estates 
and employment was expected for 88,000 
people. 


Meanwhile, Glasgow Corporation plan 
three redevelopment industrial areas, two 
along the Clyde and one on the Forth - 
Clyde Canal, a total of 316 acres. These 
areas are ripe for clearance and a series 
of five-year plans will provide flatted 
factories and suitable nearby housing, all 
in relation to the City Engineer’s Plan for 
Glasgow. Moreover, the Lord Provost 
cut the first sod on November 22 at two 
of the five Scottish Council Industrial 
Estates to be developed in Glasgow. Much 
of the endeavour is to achieve a better 
balance between light and heavy industries. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
BOARD SCHEMES 


One of the most important of these 
projects, the Mullardoch-Fasnakyle-Affric 
Scheme, was announced in September. The 
scheme will cost some five million pounds, 
require 2,000 men for construction, use a 
catchment area of 124 square miles, have 
a capacity of 70,000 kw. and an annual 
output of 250 million units. Great care 
has been taken to preserve the beauties 
of Glen Affric, and flood control and new 
roads will benefit residents and tourists as 
well. It is hoped to begin work by the end 
of 1946 and to have the stations working 
by the end of 1949. 
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ROSS-CROMARTY PROPOSALS 


The County of Ross and Cromarty 
covers nearly two million acres of mainland 
and islands from east coast to Outer 
Hebrides ; its population today is 64,000 
and of these about one-third live in Lewis. 
In Wester Ross, 60 per cent of all houses 
are unfit for habitation, and many others 
have neither water nor sanitation. Small 
wonder that Mr. H. A. Rendel Govan, 
Planning Consultant for the mainland part 
of the County, says ‘‘ only drastic, desperate 
action’’ will save this area. Mr. Govan, 
following the suggestion of the A.S.W. in 
Highland Power, advises the development 
of a new town at Invergordon based on a 
new magnesium industry fed by sea with 
ore from Durness- Loch Eriboll. He 
makes a very good case for the develop- 
ment of a new port opposite Invergordon ; 
this port, almost free of fog, gales or silt, 
would be only 24 hours’ sailing from 
Norwegian ports and also on the important 
Northern Great Circle shipping routes. 


THE BORDER COUNTIES 


Sir Frank Mears’s Report makes it clear 
that the Tweed Valley is in as bad a way 
as is Ross-Cromarty. Fortunately, the 
Border Counties have a flair for co- 
operation for their mutual benefit. As a 
result, a new industrial estate is already 
being made by conversion of the Netherdale 
Mills, at Galashiels, which had closed before 
the recent war. Other towns are seeking 
to follow this line. But only Government 
intervention is likely to provide the rural 
rehabilitation which Sir Frank rightly 
claims must go on hand in hand with new 
industrial development. 


AYRSHIRE SURVEY 


The County Council of Ayrshire ad- 
minister 1,132 square miles, including 
Prestwick Airport, the Central Ayrshire 


Coalfield, and the western shore of the . 


Firth of Clyde, from Wemyss Bay to 
Loch Ryan. Hence air transport, new 
coalmines and holiday traffic from Glasgow 
will loom large in Ayrshire’s future. The 
Council are making a thorough survey of 
industry, including agriculture—the most 
obvious industry of the County. The 
Clyde Valley Plan proposes enlargement 
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of Beith and Kilmarnock, but does not 
touch the southern half of the County, 
New industries will be needed in urban 
and rural areas, but Ayrshire has much 
to look forward to in the future. 





NEW TOWNS IN 
CENTRAL SCOTLAND 


Three-fifths of Scotland’s population live }. 
in the Central Belt, two million of them 
in the Clyde Valley. The Secretary of 
State has promised us New Towns at 
East Kilbride, Bishopton and Cumber- 
nauld, with two in Fife, and one each in 
Ayrshire and Midlothian. One of the 
Fifeshire towns, it was decided recently, 
is to be developed between Leslie and 
Markinch, and will cater mainly for the 
new mining development around Thornton, 
A population of 30,000-35,000. was to be 
aimed at, with every modern provision of 
town planning. The other Fife town is 
to be east of Cowdenbeath. 





The mining areas in the Forth basin are 
to produce three-quarters of Scotland’s 
coal by 1974. Midlothian, like Fife, will 
therefore have a great ‘‘invasion’’ of 
miners. But the ‘‘ring-town’’ proposed 
for the mining area of the South Esk will 
be less directly dependent on mining than 
the Fife towns, since related industries 
founded on coal are to be developed. 





The first New Town to be developed in 
Scotland will almost certainly be at East 
Kilbride in Lanarkshire. Many objections 
have been lodged on many grounds. New 
Towns ‘‘in the air’’ are one thing ; when 
one comes to roost, there is a prompt 
outcry. The only two serious objections 
are based on the close situation relative to 
Glasgow and on the loss of dairy-farming 
land involved. Since the Clyde Valley 1s j 
narrow and already has urban develop: 
ment running throughout its length, it is }} 
impossible to site a new town very far 
from existing built-up areas; moreover, 
East Kilbride must be considered with 
reference to a smaller Glasgow and 2§ jy 
generally tidied-up Region. The loss of 
agricultural land will certainly be less 
than that consequent upon more ‘ ‘sprawl.’ 
We are looking forward to our first New 
Town in Scotland! 
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mT REES AND LOCAL CLIMATE 


A FEW PEOPLE in every thousand 
realise the importance of Trees to 
ater-Supply. Probably only a few 

in a million realise definitely the 

t effect of Trees on Local Climate, 

our comfort in daily life, and the 

work we can accomplish. Very few 
lise that most of our trees are in the 
ong places. Study a large-scale relief 



















lie and imap of any part of England. You will 
ath d surprisingly little solid woodland 
; to be pn the hills. The tree’d appearance of 


own 8 hedgerow trees ; often far too many of 


them in lowland elm districts, where 


asin are fey hold the frost. When Stone Age 
tland’s man started agriculture he began with 
ife, will h f | io é 

yn’? of tches of natural grass on the downs 


sible to clear the high ground for the 
eep, whose importance became great 
‘om the Middle Ages to the nineteenth 


oped in 


By Hugh E. Seaton, R.H.S. Diploma 


century. We are now used to the bare 
downs of the South and the craggy up- 
lands of the North; but we do not 
realise their effect on local climate in 
production of frost and fog. The 
general nation-wide fog on windless days 
is produced by meteorological condi- 
tions ; but the local fog, like the local 
drought, can be man-made. 

Autumn and spring frosts, which re- 
duce our food-growing seasons by 
months, are made locally on local high 
ground. The valley fogs, which bury 
whole towns and villages for half a day 
or more, are made by the same process. 
The bare fields on the high land radiate 
their heat in the evening, and the cold 
air runs down to form mists in summer 
and frosts and fogs in winter, autumn 
and spring. This would be greatly im- 
proved if strategic areas of higher 
ground were forested or wooded, for 
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woods seldom get frost cold at night. 
Again in summer the valleys are stuffy, 
and the bare high ground hazy with 
heat; but woods on the hills mean 
refreshing air running to the valleys by 
day, and an absence of chilling air by 
night. Then there is the cold-wind 
question. Even such a disastrous wind 
frost as that of 1945 would have been 
greatly reduced if England had been 
strategically forested, wooded and tree- 
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belted from the Eastern counties west- 
ward. To plan a Town, or county or 
new village, even a factory or housing 


scheme, without first calling in the land 


scaper and forester is obviously unwise, 
Imagine what our old country mansions 
would have been without their aid, 
Comfort, economy, productivity, beauty 
and sociability follow the strategic 
placing of trees before the final plotting 
of building development. 





QUARRY HILL FLATS 
ARE OUT OF FAVOUR 


‘‘Quarry Hill flats, Leeds biggest 
block of municipal luxury flats in the 
country and until recently the pride of 
the city, have now become just an 
‘interesting experiment.’ 


**Built to house nearly 1,000 families 
at enormous cost, it is now disclosed that 
they have lost favour with the people of 
Leeds. Large numbers of applicants for 
the flats want them as a temporary abode 
and many are applying to leave in favour 
of the cottage type of dwelling. 


** At yesterday’s meeting of the Leeds | 
City Council, Alderman the Rev. Charles 
Jenkinson (Chairman of the Housing 
Committee) said: ‘It is now perfectly 
clear that the demand for block flats in 
this city is very limited indeed. Quarry 
Hill flats were an interesting experiment 
in providing that particular type of 
accommodation. 


*** We have sufficient evidence to show | 
that there is no great demand for that 
type of housing in this city. There are 
more families wanting to get out of 
Quarry Hill flats, who have made appli- 
cation for transfer, than there are 
families who are wanting to go and live 
there permanently.” 

— Yorkshire Observer, December 5,1946. | 


T.CP.A. Speakers Panel 
Request for Speakers 


The Town and Country Planning 


| Association is anxious to enlarge its 


panel of local speakers in all parts of 
the country. There is a great demand 
for speakers who can deal with the 
many different aspects of town and 


| countryside planning, as well as an 


increased need for those who can 
present a clear and balanced picture of 
the human and social factors lying at 
the root of the struggle to establish a 
local, regional and national policy for 
planning. 

Requests come into these offices from 
the most varied bodies, ranging from 
groups of technicians, local authorities 
and civic societies, to women’s organi- 
sations, youth clubs and schools. 

If you will let us know that you are 
willing to speak, either regularly or 


| from time to time, we will send you @ 


form asking for further particulars as 
to subject, type of audience preferred, 
etc., so'that we may match up demand 
and supply. 


We should naturally prefer experi]; 


enced speakers, but if there is a sufficient 
response from untrained people who 
are keen to speak, we will arrange 4 
speakers’ course, probably in the form 
of a short summer school. 
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Personal Notes 


* Information 


Scottish Special Housing Association 

The Secretary of State for Scotland has 
announced that Mr. J. Dalziel has resigned 
his appointment as Chairman of the 
Scottish Special Housing Association. Mr. 
A. G. McBain has been appointed part- 
time Chairman in Mr. Dalziel’s place. 


Farnham 
Mr. Anthony M. Chitty,  F.R.1.B.A.. 
A.M.T.P.L, has been appointed Town 


Planning Consultant to the Farnham 
Council in the preparation of a plan for 
the town. Mr. Chitty will pay special 
attention to the protection of the town’s 


architectural features. 
New Towns 

North London local authorities have 
been informed by the Minister of Town 


and Country Planning that they may be 
asked to provide labour to build houses 
for the surplus population on allocated 
sites in the new towns of Stevenage, 
Harlow, Hemel Hempstead. 


Mr. W. Harding Thompson 

We record with regret the death of Mr- 
W. Harding Thompson, M.c., F.R.I.B.A.> 
M.T.P.I. Mr. Harding Thompson had been 
a member of the Council of the Town and 
Country Planning Association for many 
years. He was President of the Town 
Planning Institute 1939-40. 


Sir Hugh Beaver 

Sir Hugh Beaver has been appointed 
Managing Director of Guinness’s Brewery. 
When he was a partner in the firm of Sir 
Alexander Gibb and Partners he was 
consulting engineer during the building of 
the Guinness Brewery at Park Royal. 


Major-General K. C. Appleyard 

Major-General K. C. Appleyard has 
been released from his appointment as 
Advisor on Regional Organisation at the 
Ministry of Works. General Appleyard 
was, before the war, Manager of the 
Treforest Trading Estate. 


Preston Plans 


_ A processional way and a Civic Centre 
form the main proposals in Preston’s plan 
for redeveloping the centre of the town. 
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Elliott and Fry 
Mr. H. W. J. Heck 


Mr. Heck has been appointed President of 
the Town Planning Institute for 1946-47. 
Mr. Heck trained under the late Professor 
S. D. Adshead at University College, 
London. In 1924 he was awarded the First 
Lever Prize. He served with local authorities 
in Middlesex and Essex, and was the first 
Surveyor to be appointed by the Chesterfield 
Regional Planning Committee. He later 
became the first County Planning Officer to 
be appointed by the County Councils of 
Warwickshire and Northamptonshire. In 
1942 he was appointed Regional Planning 
Officer for the South-West Region. 


Dunfermline 

Mr. James Shearer, A.R.S.A., has prepared 
a comprehensive Planning Report for the 
Council. His proposals include a green 
belt, a public hall, modern technical 
college, art gallery and theatre. 


Tees-side 

A scheme for setting up trading estates 
in the Tees-side and Cleveland areas has 
been accepted by the Board of Trade. A 
trading estate of six factories is planned 
for Middlesbrough. 


Mr. Ewart G. Culpin 


We record with regret the death of Mr. 
E. G. Culpin, at the age of 69. 
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House Out of Factory 


By John Gloag and Grey Wornum, 
F.R.ILB.A. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. 15s. 


Homes by the Million 


By Hugh Casson, A.R.J.B.A. Penguin 
Books. 2s. 


The Hub of the House 


By E. M. Willis, Association of Planning 
and Regional Reconstruction. Lund 
Humphries. 6s. 


Housing Digest 
By The Association of Planning and 
Regional Construction for the Electrical 


Association for Women. Art and 
Educational Publishers. 15s. 


Ts batch of booklets is typical of 
housing literature today. They suffer 
from two defects. 

The first defect is one that could be 
rectified. When planning a publication 
it is usual to consider the public likely 
to be interested. Recent housing 
literature tends to be addressed to the 
general public—‘‘to ordinary intelligent 
people’’—who anxiously desire to be 
directed to a balanced view of matters 
which have technical import. The 
writer, usually a technician who under- 
takes to enlighten the public, frequently 
overstates his case, and therefore fails 
to remain a technician. Alternatively, 
he has difficulty in avoiding discussion 
of technicalities, such as may confuse 
his public. He simplifies the issue. 
Housing is not a simple issue. 

The second defect is one for which 
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no author can take the blame. Lack 
of paper during the war has prevented 
publication of a book immediately after 
writing. A book on housing published 
in 1946 contains experience of housing 
up to 1944, Inevitably therefore, 
present-day publications are out of date” 
Housing is an experience with which) 
we are always trying to keep pace and: 
never catch up. - q 

House Out of Factory suffers from 
both these difficulties. A considerablé 
amount of work in prefabrication hag 
been carried out since the book 
written. The examples shown are thos 
under trial in 1944 ; some of these havg 
not gone into production. Whilst 
is clearly no fault of the authors buty 
rather~of the time-lag factor, yet it 
would hardly have occurred to the) 
authors to make a case for factory’ 
production of houses on the basis off 
these cases, had they not fallen to the 
mistake of over-simplifying a technical’ 
case for public consumption. Even in & 
America the case of prefabrication has § . 
still to be proven, and there are many: 
problems, such as cost and organisation, 
which have not been fully investigated 
by the authors. The book is propaganda 
—excellent propaganda for the pre- 
fabricated house. It is well written and 
well illustrated. It gives very proper 
attention to the possibilities of increas- d 
ing comfort values in housing, but in ( 
a world which is recovering from war, 
where materials and organising facilities 


pwr 


are limited, it gives the public too d 
simple a picture of an enormously § Ne 
complex problem. cir 

A Penguin which has more seriously suy 
considered its public is Hugh Casson’s des 


Homes by the Million. He occasionally 
attempts to give technical details in a § 
simplified context, but in the main § ign 
sticks to general description of the vast 
achievement in housing organisation in 
the United States during the war. By § ** 
attractive illustrations, the public is § of. 
made aware of new methods of building 
and new conceptions of human com- 
munities. Though he avoids reference 
to cost and to ultimate social complica- 
tions, Mr. Casson presents a reasonably 
balanced picture. It is as if he says, 
‘*This is how it has been done.** He 
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does not leave one with the impression, 
**This is how it ought to be done.’’ 

Housing Digest combines the two 
previously mentioned defects. It does 
not know what public to address, and 
it is out of date. A housing expert will 
prefer to acquire the sources themselves 
at a lower cost than the digest. The 
public is hardly attracted to digests. 
The book is best regarded as a monu- 
ment to British Public’s aspirations for 
improved housing during the Second 
World War. 

The Hub of the House is of sterner 
stuff, but is also behind the times. The 
research on kitchen planning which is 
the basis of the booklet was carried out 
and made public at a time when it was 
actually a stimulus to further researches. 
The Hub of the House helped to give 
encouragement to the work of the 
Standards Committee in fixing standards 
for kitchen equipment and sanitary 
fittings, but the standard sizes pre- 
scribed have already been superseded by 
those of the Standards Committee. The 
physical interpretation of requirements 
are therefore no longer of particular 
value to the designer. There is, how- 
ever, much valuable detailed material, 
particularly in the description of laundry 
work, for which a designer must be 
grateful. 

Collections of recent housing litera- 
ture consist of thin, narrow booklets 
filled with propaganda for this outlook 
or that form of construction. There is 
no substance in them, and they will not 
last. Some day, perhaps, we shall be 
able to substitute for them books of 
more substantial nature, generously 
bound, filled with information based on 
detailed assessment of housing practice 
and addressed either to the technician 
or to the public. 

JUDITH LEDEBOER. 


County Town 

By Glaizyer, Brennan, Ritchie and 
Florence. John Murray. 2ls. 

A Plan for Todmorden 


By Thomas Sharp. Todmorden Borough 
Council. 2s. 
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An Outline Plan for 
Guildford 


By G. A. Jellicoe, M.T.P.I. Guildford 
Borough Council. No price. 


















caine TOWN, written by a 
team of sociologists and economists 
Birmingham University, and prepared 
for the Worcester City Council, is a 
fine contribution to Planning Literature, 

It comprises 320 pages of valuable 
data and statistics which, as the authors 
say, is mainly concerned with full em- 
ployment and higher standards of living 
and working rather than architecture, 
It is none the less valuable for this. Too 
often professional planners are con- 
cerned with the visual effect of their 
plans rather than considerations of the 
life of the people. 

The book deals with the Physical 
Background Population Structure and 
Trends, Industry, Transport, Linkage 
between Town and Countryside, Hous- 
ing, Health Public Utilities and Ameni- 
ties, Retail Distribution, Education and] 
Zoning and Social Grouping. 

The main criticism of the book is 
that it is extremely difficult to follow 
the exceptionally small scale of the 
maps. I have lived and worked in 
Worcester, but it is found impossible 
to follow the Traffic Circulation and 
Zoning Map (Fig. 57) since existing 
highways are coloured the same as the 
proposed ; one existing and important 
trunk road (A.38—Bristol to Derby) 
has been omitted from the plan. The 
reply to this criticism may be that the 
present A.38 is to be superseded by a 
new motorway ; whilst this may be so 
as a fast traffic route, the present high- 
way must remain to serve the innumer- 
able villages and agricultural areas 
north of the towns. Its influence is 
therefore likely to be substantial, and 
account should be taken of this fact. 

On the whole, this book is a grand 
piece of work and authors deserve the 
highest commendation for their efforts. 

A Plan for Todmorden is a tiny booklet 
of some 34 pages from the pen of one 
of our most prolific writers. But in thes 
few pages the author has had the 
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Electricity, which was the mainpower behind | 
* the production of munitions of war, is a advice about the many 
prime necessity in the building and equip- new uses and greatly 
* ment of the new and better homes for increased adaptability 
| present-day Britain. Electricity isno longer | pba mem ee 
*| a luxury to be enjoyed by a few; it is the | Undertaking ype “— 
main source of that comfort and cleanliness British Electrical De- 
*| to which every householder is entitled. velopment Association, 
' And, in addition to being indispensable, [ 2: Svey Hill, London, 
* Electricity is able to meet the hundred and stein 
| one demands which indispensability entails. 


|: SLE PAICIEY 


For 


information and 


* e 
Wonderful thing! 
+f) 
* | The Electrical Section at the Building Centre, Conduit Street, London, W.1, provides 
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interesting illustrations of electrical applications in domestic and industrial premises. 
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courage to tell the Borough Council 
they can expect no further increase in 
population and that they must be pre- 
pared to re-group their elongated town 
—now the shape of a drunken ‘‘ Y’’— 
back into the original hub. 

This is a useful little book, probably 
not up to Thomas Sharp’s usually high 
standard, but nevertheless giving a use- 
ful and practical basis for the correction 
of valley development arising from un- 
controlled industrial expansion. 

Outline Plan for Guildford in its short 
scope of 28 pages makes many im- 
portant recommendations for the re- 
planning of the town. One would be 
better able to appreciate the recom- 
mendations had a survey been included, 
especially since sO many areas are 
described as having to revert to open 
space, yet no indication is given as to 
what these areas contain at present. 

It is therefore somewhat difficult to 
assess the practicability of the plan. 


GORDON E. PAYNE. 


The Government of the 
English Village 

By A. R. Kerrell-Vaughan, D.P.A.(Oxon). 

Staples Press. 5s. 


Me. A.R. KERRELL-VAUGHAN’s 
book—modestly described by himself as 
a pamphlet—is recommended to adult 
education groups, senior classes in 
schools, and to the general public: in 
fact, to all who are, or should be, 
interested in local government and in 
present problems concerning it. The 
book contains a good deal of informa- 
tion about the history, constitution, 
powers and achievements of rural local 
authorities, yet it is brief, readable and 
stimulating. The last quality derives 
mainly from the writer’s frank ad- 
mission (as an advocate of truly local 
rural government) not only of past and 
present successes but of failures too, 
failures partly due to constitutional 
defects and partly to faults of ad- 
ministration ; and from his constructive 
suggestions for improving both con- 
stitution and administration, and for 
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making rural government truly demo 
cratic. 
There are a few points which would 
have benefited from more precise ex 
position. For instance, Mr. Kerrell 
Vaughan is evidently opposed tq 
**regionalism,’’ but fails to define thi 
much debated term. (One gathers tha 
to him, it means decentralised Whi 
hall, although in the periodical Citize 
(November, 1946) William A. Robson 
describes ‘‘regional’’ authorities 
bodies directly or indirectly elected fron 
the localities—in other words, regional 
ism, if adopted, would mean co 
operation for certain services ove 
larger areas than at present exists 
Mr. Kerrell-Vaughan approves of co 
operation between parishes within ; Yo 
rural district for such services as wate! 
supply and sewerage. The question an 
appears to be, where should co 
operation end ?) | 
As a defence of the rural way of lifg@ © 
and of rural local government, 
Government of the English Village make: 
a convincing plea, emphasising, how 
ever, the need for a_better-informed 
public (including the civic education o 
school-children), making the point tha 
rural local government must advance 
but cannot do so without an electorate An 
more socially conscious and bett omy 
educated in civic affairs—a need whiclfang F 
this book will certainly help to meet. JGas j 
An index would have been a valuabld@Gas c 
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Tenement Town Ove 


By L. E. White. Jason Press. 2s. 6d 





Tue story of Tenement Town, a slum 
clearance estate, is written as a warning 
The attitude of those who live there i 
typified by one of them, a reluctan 
fireguard who, when asked if he would‘ cajor 
not run risks to protect his own home 9 
answered: ‘‘These aren’t our homes§ con me 
They’re the —— Council’s flats.’’ 
Tenement Town is an isolated ble | 
of four-storey flats, housing 5,00 
people. It is sealed off from the oute CAL 
world by railway banks on three sides BELG 
and a cemetery on the fourth. 
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Anywhere that a ‘Calor’ Gas motor van can go, ‘Calor’ gas can be delivered—in 
vs: gimall portable steel cylinders ready for attaching to modern Gas Cookers, Lights 

WhICIE and Fires—even to a*gas wash-boiler. No plant of any kind is required, ‘Calor’ 
neet. [Gas is used in exactly the same way as Town Gas, and every service that Town 
aluabl@Gas can give, ‘Calor’ Gas can give 
with sequal reliability, complete 
IDLE. {safety and surprising economy. 


Over 60,000 satisfied 
. 6d Country Users 


Over 1,000 Service & 
Supply Depots 









INSTALLED ANYWHERE 
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: WOUIE ‘Calor’ Gas itself is in free supply, but the 
homes “mand for ‘Calor’ Gas Cookers and gas 
appliances is still greater than present supplies 
HOmMes# can meet. But YOUR turn can come soon ! 
, 99 
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There is no church, no community 
centre, no cinema, no pub, no post 
office, no gardens, no allotments, no 
pram or bike sheds, no children’s play- 
grounds. The interiors of the flats are 
of poor design, and the first blocks 
were built with shared bathrooms. But 
the most astonishing thing of all is that 
this is the tale not of a last century block 
of Peabody Buildings, but of a housing 
estate completed less than ten years 
ago. All determined enthusiasts for 
‘*luxury flats for the working-classes’’ 
should be presented with this small 
book, which really should put paid to 
that lingering fantasy. 


The quality of the book is less easy 
to convey or to summarise. But it 
comes to this, that first-rate theories are 
plentiful, first-rate men and women 
scarce.- Only saints and heroes could 
survive the conditions in which we 
expect and condemn ordinary men and 
women to live. Tenement Town is now 
lucky in having its small group of 
heroes helping to fight its battles, all 
of them members of a Pacifist Service 
Unit, sent there for that purpose. It 
leads to a timely warning too, that even 
the ‘‘best laid schemes of mice and 
men’’ will not rise above the quality 
of the people who take part in them, so 
that it is not too early to be thinking 
of the quality of the leadership which 
will be needed in the ‘‘new towns’’ of 
promise, as well as in the bad old 
failures and not-so-old failures still 
festering in our midst. 


GLADYS KEABLE. 


Living in Stepney 
Stepney Reconstruction Group, Toynbee 
Hail. Pilot Press. 3s. 6d. 


In 63 pages and 85 photographs, re- 
productions and diagrams, this book 
presents Stepney from A.D. 1000 to 1995, 


Stepney has too much character to 
be called typical, but it is a microcosm 
of those many areas which have suffered 
from two centuries of ‘‘uncivilisation’’ 
and cry out for rehabilitation. Up to 





the sixteenth century it was a green and 
pleasant land; then began ribbon de- 
velopment (four hundred years to learn 
that lesson!). With its favourable geo- 
graphical position, industry flourished 
(or rather. its owners did) and 
Stepney drew strength from foreign 
immigrants and Jewish refugees. But 
poverty rebounded upon itself. Land 
values soared, industries crowded into 
houses, and houses were so wretched 
that they were described with naked 
cynicism as ‘‘rents.’’ 

Only 75 years ago, 250 people shared 
one water tap available 25 minutes a 
day, and closed on Sundays. There is 
much more, and one wonders how 
Stepney survived with its present-day 
virility. Gradually, pioneers like Canon 
Barnett (founder of Toynbee Hall, 
producers of the book), William Booth, 
and numerous Housing Trusts, roused 
public conscience and ameliorative 
legislation followed. 


With the twentieth century came the 
exodus to the discontented unplanned 
estates at Dagenham and elsewhere, By 
1938 the population had dropped by 
99,000 to 200,500, but 30,000 still had 
to come in each day to work. The war 
has reduced the population to about 
95,000. 

The natural neighbourhood units are 
described and a strong plea made for 
adequate and varied community centres. 
The voluntary organisations—so much 
a part of Stepney—must be provided 
for. There must be better eating-places 
and recreational facilities. 

The L.C.C.’s plan for Stepney is 
described—and commented upon. It 
involves 331 more acres of open space 
(two and a half acres per 1,000) ; eight 
neighbourhood units of 6,000—10,000 
each ; the decanting of some industries, 
and removal of others from the resi- 
dential areas; a good -river frontage 
available to the public, and powers to 
distribute nationally the cost of pur- 
chasing the expensive land on which 
Stepney stands. 

The general production, especially 
the photographs are of an unusually; 
high standard. 


A. EDEN-GREEN. 
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THE TOWN AND. 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites application for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see 
the Association’ s policy applied to the 


problems of physical reconstruction 





Individual Membership £1-1-0 





Full particulars and current programme from the 
Secretary, Town and Country Planning Association, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 

Temple Bar 5006-7-8 








A recent model of a “Kitchen Unit’’, Scale | in. to | ft. 


Our Scale Models of Buildings, Interiors and 
Town Planning schemes, are minutely accurate 
representations of the ‘“‘real thing’. Your 
enquiries on any Model matters are solicited. 


WRITE FOR*“Models to ae for Publicity and Exhibition”’ 
rice 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD. 
NORTHAMPTON 


LONDON: 112 High Holborn, W.C.! 
MANCHESTER: 28 Corporation Street 





Shorter Notices 


Roadside Rests 


Issued by the Royal Automobile Club. No 
price. 


Ax attractive booklet which describes 
e idea of providing roadside rests—small 
open reserves to which all may have free 
access. A typical roadside rest is described 


in detail. The booklet has a section on the 
use of these rests as memorials. Suggestions 
are made as to the type of countryside in 
which the rests could be suitably sited. 


Housing Management in Scotland 


By the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. 
H.M.S.O. 9d 


hs setting up of local authority sub- 
committees on Housing Management, the 
appointment of more trained Housing 
Managers, a drive to improve the appear- 
ance of gardens and open spaces in housing 
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schemes, and the issue of a Tenant’s 
Handbook are among the recommendations 
made by the Scottish Housing Advisory 
Committee in this useful report. 

All local authorities in Scotland have 
now been asked to review their housing 
management arrangements in the light of 
the report’s suggestions. The report pays 
special attention to the maintenance of 
gardens, open spaces and_ shrubberies, 
**Every effort,’’ it says, ‘‘must be made 
to ensure a high standard of maintenance 
in new gardens, and that council gardens 
which have deteriorated are once again 
put in good order.’’ Garden competitions 
should be run, garden associations should 
be formed, and films, displays, lectures and 
other publicity methods should be con- 
sidered as a means of educating people 
to preserve the amenities. 

Absence of ‘‘residential qualification” 
should not debar anyone from being 
accepted as an applicant for a council 
house. Employment in the district— 
except obviously temporary employment 
—might well be given special credit in the 
grading of applicants. 

The Secretary of State has sent a copy 
of the report to all local authorities 
asking them to take an early opportunity 
of reviewing their housing management 
arrangements in the light of the suggestions 
which it contains. 


A Friendly Hearth 
By Norah Baring. Jonathan Cape. 6s. 


an book about evacuees. The 
author is a spontaneous person who 
voluntarily took over during the war the 
care and management of a number of city 
children with the usual city habits. A 
‘*sad’’ book on the whole, because it is 
a story of disappointment and_ bitterness 
about human behaviour. The author 
expected—unwisely but naturally enough— 
too much both from the evacuees and 
from the neighbours in her village. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Planning and the Countryside, by Jacque- 
line Tyrwhitt. (Art 
Publishers, 2s. 6d.) 

City and Regional Planning Papers, by 
Alfred Bettman. (Harvard University Press, 
$4.50.) 


Urban Estate Management, by W. A. 
Leach. (Estates Gazette, Ltd., 37s. 6d.) 

Tomorrow’s House, by George Nelson 
and Henry Wright. (Architectural Press, 15s.) 


and Educational 4 
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Good planning . .. 


will take account of the fact that many who 
are seeking new houses desire to own them. 
So far from being content with mere shelter, 
they require them to be soundly built, 
efficiently equipped, well sited, and pleasing 
in appearance. 

As a building society, we believe in 
these objectives and offer the fullest co- 
operation by way of financial assistance. We 


shall be pleased to answer any inquiries. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Joint Managing Directors: 
Sir Harold Bellman, J.P., LL.D. R. Bruce Wycherley, M.c., F.C... 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
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Bricks and mortar are winning the 





battle of housing 
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Contractors: Wates Ltd. Staff Architect: K. W. Bland, F.R.1.B.A. Photograph: Helmut Gernsheim 


PHORPRES 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL: HOLBORN 8282 
Midland District Office : Prudential Buildings, St. Philips Place, Birmingham, 3. Tel: Colmore 414! 
South Western District Office: |i Orchard Street, Bristol, |. Tel: Bristol 23004/5 
Northern Dist. Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, Leeds, !.Tel: Leeds 20771.'Grams, Phorpres, Leeds 

? L.B.16 
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FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Standard 990:1945—you help to 





reduce the present unavoidable delay in delivery, 
and at the same time you ensure highest 


quality and lowest cost. Ask for leaflet 115B. 


| THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LID. 
| BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 
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M00 
LETCHWORTH 








Planned Industry 
amid Idyllic 


Surroundings 


@ A GARDEN city which really lives up to its two- 
fold title—that is the Letchworth of to-day—the happy 
result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date 
lines, the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural 
and the industrial. 


@ Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North 
Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial 
enterprise. 


@ Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated 
natural 


purpose are pleasing—are 
of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


@ Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work 
and home life, are balanced and blended. 


@ Letchworth sets an example which may well lead 
to new National standards of useful, profitable, contented 
living. 
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CELOTEX in the COUNTRY 


\ i 


Light in weight, yet structurally strong, Celotex 
possesses a thermal insulation value equal to twelve 
times its own thickness in brick. In country houses 
and village halls, in permanent farm buildings and 
temporary structures, Celotex is daily proving its 
worth to the countryman. Your architect will be glad 


to tell you how it can be of service to you. 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING, BUILDING AND HARD BOARDS, AND ACOUSTIC TILES 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 
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PROTOTYPE 


CITY 


@ Abercrombie 
has found in Welwyn 
Garden City’s ex- 
ample the solution 
for London’s ills. 


@ Industry and 
eve the co must 
eave the congested 
inner ring BUT— 


@ Londoners 
who make this new 
start in life must not 
be too far from their old 
haunts and old friends. 


@ Im 25 years Welwyn has 
acquired an unrivalled wealth 
of experience in all that con- 
cerns the development of a 
planned community. 


@ It is placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of the men who 
will build the towns of the 
future. 
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four Sficct Lighting 





is it efficient and economical? 


does it comply with M.0.T. recommendations? 


Tt BTH Lighting Advisory Service — available to all who are concerned with 
street lighting — is qualified to answer these important questions. 

BTH Research keeps BTH Lighting Engineers fully informed on new lighting 
developments. Represented on all public, scientific and official bodies concerned 
with street lighting, they possess a wide, practical experience of all aspects of 
this difficult subject. 


MERCRA & SODRA Lamps 
with MAZDALUX Street Lighting EQUIPMENT 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


If you have any lighting problems—or plans—you are cordially invited to communicate with 
| BTH Lighting Advisory Service: Bridle Path, Watford, Herts. Telephone: Watford 7701 





Printed and published for The Town and Country Planning pescrintion by Vacher & Sons, Ltd., 
10 Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1—22 


Advertising Enquiries to: Aubrey W. Hammond & Co., sete Farm, Horsham. 














TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


A new service to 


Planners and Architects 


To assist Planners, Arcnitects, Housing authorities and others interested, 


to familiarise themselves with the main features of the more important 
Town and Regional Planning Schemes, Ascot have commissioned a team 
of experts on Town and Country Planning to summarise the plans in a 
convenient standardised form. Copies of these Summaries will be sent as 
published to those who apply in writing (on professional notepaper) to 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., 43, PARK STREET, LONDON, W.! 














